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down 6%-inch hole 
in trap rock for the 
next shot at the M. L. 
Kernan Quarry, South 
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Here are a few simple hints that may help you increase your crane output: 


Be sure footing is good. A little extra time spent preparing good footing will be 
more than repaid by increased speed, steadiness and safety of operation. Remem- 
ber not to let the side of the machine toward the load be low. 


Do not exceed stability ratings; do not operate with boom angle greater than 78° 
to horizontal. 


Accurate control means speed. Keep brakes and clutches in proper adjustment. 


Use sufficient parts of line to insure needed accuracy of control, combined with 
minimum stress on the machine. 


= 54 Do not propel machine while boom is at high angle. 


If you have to move with a load in soft going, the cats will “climb” better if you 
move with the load behind. Don’t travel with close-to-maximum loads. 


If you move with a load, it should be snubbed to the machine to prevent it trom 
swaying. 


Set up a reaular schedule for inspection and lubrication. ‘ 


| employees 
have accepted the award 
of the Army-Navy “E” 
as a challenge to keep 


production rising. * * 
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Donald M. Nelson says to the Construction Industry: 
“Our country’s war production demands huge quantities of strategic 
’ scrap materials—iron, steel, rubber, tin, zinc, copper, brass, lead, 
i 4 x re burlap, rags, and rope. We need the immediate, active cooperation 

\ owe 

. -. . 
sf belts, buckets, engines, etc. We urge you to get under way at once 

a8 1 A» with an all-out drive to round up scrap on all your jobs.” 
= aa 


of the Nation's engineers in whipping this problem. On construc- 
SELL YOUR SCRAP TO SHORTEN THE WAR! 


tion jobs especially, the heavy scrap must be salvaged—conveying 
HERE’S WHAT TO LOOK FOR 
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SHOVELS, BULLDOZERS, DER- 
RICKS . . . tractor plates, rollers, 
and other parts . . . buckets, chains 









AIR TOOLS .. . paving breakers, 















CONVEYORS of all kinds—bucket, 
fabric, rubber and fabric. Also old 
sheaves and pulleys. The Japs hold 
97% of the world’s rubber supply. 
Scrap rubber must see us through. 
Every ounce of rubber you ignore 
helps Hirohito and Hitler. 


PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, EN- 
GINES and their parts . . . pistons, 
bearings, cylinders, valves. Rout 
out old-style, outmoded equip- 
ment. Don’t hoard this valuable 
scrap—it’sworth its weight in Japs! 


and cables. Remember—a 4,000 Ib. 
“block-busting” bomb calls for 
half a ton of steel scrap. Turn in 
every other kind of material, too— 


jackhammers, drills and parts. 
Round everything up—no matter 
how small. It takes only half a 
pound of scrap for a hand grenade! 


This space is a*contribution to America's all-out scrap drive by 






don’t let a single factory close 
down for lack of metal! 













.* OLD PIPES, DRUMS, short lengths 

- 7 «s of pipe, broken rubber hose, bat- 

ROLLING STOCK ... odd length tered grease drums, old truck tires, 

rails, narrow gauge equipment, odds and ends of bars for rein- 

car wheels, axles, old batteries forced concrete. A 50-Ib. steel 

from electric mules. Every bit of | drum yields scrap enough for one 
metal is needed right now! .50-caliber machine gun! 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO... Appoint one man as Salvage Man- 


ager for your department. Give him authority to act—to con- 
demn old equipment, to move material, to collect scrap of all 
kinds. Have him separate all scrap by type. Then move it 
promptly through your regular scrap dealers. Don’t wait—start 
rounding upscrap zow—and keep it moving until the war is won! 
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the extra burden of ‘round the clock performance day after day. 
The extra speed which has helped them set output records on or- 
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Sustained output is assured by the ability of Koehring shovels to 
take hard service with little time out for breakdown or repair. 
These features keep Koehring shovels digging hard; all welded 
construction ... chain crowd... self-cleaning crawlers ... heavy 
duty motor... welded dipper... and many more. 
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For your convenience in writing to Koehring Co., you will find a card bound in this issue. 





Lijdine To Alaska 


In more peaceful times, final completion of the Alcan High- 
way will mean a modern motorway to the top of the world 
for Mr. Average Citizen. Right now, men and machines 
are cutting this route through Arctic wilderness 
in double time for a more important purpose 
By HOWARD V. PEHRSON 


Editor's Note: The second installment of 
this on-the-job account of how men and 
machines made possible a 1600-mile life- 
line to Alaska in a few months will appear 
in the March issue of Excavating Engineer. 


FEW MILES north of Fort 
A St. John, British Colum- 

bia, civilization ends and 
for more than a thousand miles 
up to the Arctic Circle, there is a 
broad and limitless land of un- 
tamed rivers, heavy forests, rough 
and forbidding mountains. It isa 
country inhabited by a handful of 
trappers and Indians, a wild land 
known to but a few white men. 
Here, in the last frontier of the 
North American continent, the 
United States Army with the as- 


sistance of private contractors has 
performed the construction epic of 


the century. Through this un- 
charted wilderness, 1600 miles of 
the Alcan highway have been 
hacked and slashed and blasted in 
the incredible short time of four 
months. 


Military Necessity 


The Alean highway is_ the 
greatest single construction proj- 
ect since the Panama Canal. Many, 
in fact, claim this road is an en- 
gineering accomplishment of even 
larger proportion than was the 
building of the canal. In blazing 
through the highway to Alaska, 
our Army engineers started from 
scratch without benefit of detailed 
maps and survey charts. Despite 
lack of modern communication or 
transportation facilities, the Army 
and the contractors who followed 
pushed the road to partial comple- 
tion and immediate use by Army 
transport trucks. The Alcan high- 
way could only be built by men 
who were unafraid of imaginative 
ideas, by men who refused to be- 
lieve a construction undertaking 
could be “impossible.” 
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Military necessity of a supply 
line to Alaska, admitted for many 
years, became the first order of 
the day after December 7, 1941. 
Although in almost any plan of 
strategy, Alaska is considered the 
continent’s front line, it has al- 
ways been as completely isolated 
from the United States as the 
Hawaiian Islands which lie di- 
rectly south of the center of this 
north country. Defensively, Alas- 
ka protects Canada and the 
United States from attack; offen- 
sively, it is the spearhead of a 
major assault upon Japan. Many 
years ago, Captain Billy Mitchell 
prophectically declared, “He who 
holds Alaska, holds the world.” 

Determined to quickly arm this 
hinterland to the teeth, to aug- 
ment and expand the existing 
posts, fortifications and arsenals 
in Alaska, the Army surveyed pos- 
sible methods of supply. The air- 
plane would provide the speediest 
form of transportation, but the 
number of freight planes that 
could be diverted to this task was 
limited, and the quantity of sup- 
plies that could be carried by air 
was insufficient. Although ships 
have always been the chief trans- 
porters to Alaska, they were 
needed elsewhere and the ones 
that could be used to supply this 
military outpost were open to at- 
tack from the concealing waters of 
the Pacific Ocean. The U. S. Army 
made a forthright decision: An 
overland truck highway must link 
the well stocked arsenals in the 
United States with the front lines 
in Alaska. 

The choice of the route se- 
lected for the location of this 
important military highway to 
Alaska created some criticism and 
controversy. There was sectional 
bickering as certain areas of the 
country complained that they had 


been neglected, that the great new 
highway would by-pass their cities 
and states. The route selected 
was the “Prairie Route,” starting 
at Dawson Creek, British Colum- 
bia, and northwesterly through 
Watson Lake and Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory, through Big 
Delta and into Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Army engineers were firm in 
their conviction that of all the 
possible routes, this was the best. 
An existing railway and a truck 
road connected Dawson Creek 
with Edmonton, northwestern 
Canada’s main railway center and 
distributing point. From Edmon- 
ton, by rail, air and road, the main 
production centers of both Can- 
ada and the United States were 
accessible. Further, for almost 
the entire distance from Dawson 
Creek to Fairbanks, the “Prairie 
Route” lies on the eastern, pro- 
tected slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. These sturdy sentinels 
stand arm to arm in an endless 
procession from Alaska to the 
United States between the high- 
way and any marauding airplane 
carriers which might lurk off the 
long Pacific shoreline. Nature has 
effectively fortified the road 
against possible bombing raids. 
As a final consideration, the 
“Prairie Route” presented fewer 
construction difficulties than any 
other routes suggested. There were 
fewer steep mountain grades, 
less rock cuts, better dirt with 
which to build a highway than on 
any of the other routes. The Army 
engineers were satisfied that a 
road could be built more quickly 
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and at less cost over the “Prairie 
Route” than at any other location. 
The Army was also satisfied that 
this location provided maximum 
protection to its convoys of ma- 
terials and supplies that soon 
would be rolling over the road. 


Canadian and U. S. Cooperation 


Hundreds of years of friendship 
and understanding between the 
United States and Canada are pay- 
ing these nations rich dividends 
in the Alcan highway. Only be- 


tween two nations where there is 
no suspicion, no discord, no antipa- 
thies can such an agreement be 


possible as the one permitting the 
United States to build a highway 
through Canada. With a mini- 
mum of discussion and contro- 
versy, representatives of the gov- 
ernments of Canada and the 
United States met a few times at 
conference tables, and the treaty 
was signed. 

The treaty itself embodies the 
trust in which these nations hold 
each other. Unencumbered with 
the usual difficult qualifications of 
international treaties, this agree- 
ment provides, simply, that the 
Canadian government gives the 
United States the right to build a 
road to Alaska over rights-of-way 
furnished by the Canadian gov- 
ernment. Canada waives import 
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duties on equipment and supplies, 
waives license fees and income 
taxes on contractors and em- 
ployees and provides free access 
to construction materials. The 
United States is financing the 
surveying, engineering and con- 
struction of the highway as well 
as maintaining it until six months 
after the war is won. After that 
period, Canada will take full title 
to the Alcan highway and incorp- 
orate it in her highway system. 
Early last March, with the 
treaty signed and the route se- 
lected, the first of the Army re- 





e Left: Grading a newly cleared 
area on the Okes Construction 
Company's sector of the highway 
between Fort St. John and Fort 
Nelson. An International tractor 
equipped with a Bucyrus-Erie Bull- 
grader is working in the foreground 
and Allis-Chalmers tractor and 
Gar Wood scraper in the back- 
ground. Right: Milepost marking 
the beginning of the southern 
sector of the Alcan highway. 


connaisance parties started out to 
select the route for the “tote” 
road. It was originally planned 
that a supply or “tote” road would 
be built by Army engineers over 
which the private contractors 
could transport the equipment 
when they started operations on 
the truck or commercial highway. 








The reconnaisance engineers last 
March worked in the dead of win- 
ter as they struggled north from 
Dawson Creek by snowshoe and 
dogsled, covering the route 
through Fort St. John, Fort Nel- 
son and Whitehorse. It was their 
difficult assignment to locate in 
this new and uncharted country 
the best path for the road blazing 
engineers who soon would follow. 

Over the hills and sparsely 
settled country for 60 miles be- 
tween Dawson Creek and Fort St. 
John, the survey parties laid out 
a route that for miles at a time 
lay straight as a sidewalk, and 
when their line reached the Peace 





River 16 miles below Fort St. 
John, the old narrow dirt road 
that had been used by the local 
farmers curved back and forth 
over the line for the new high- 
way like a serpent on a distaff. 
Engineers crossed the Peace 
River at its narrowest point where 
it is only as wide as the Missis- 
sippi, and moved up the hills and 
overland to the village of Fort St. 
John which marks civilization’s 
final outpost. Engineers moving 
north from Fort St. John found 
their assignment even more diffi- 
cult for here there was no road, 
no path, no trail to follow. At 
Charlie Lake, a few miles beyond 
Fort St. John, was the last log 
trading post, and beyond for a 
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few miles, brush and scrub trees 
that rapidly rose into great, thick 
forests of spruce and fir, 100 feet 
and more in height. 

The dogsleds crossed the frozen 
Sikanni and Muskwa rivers and 
a dozen smaller streams and some- 
how or other managed to keep 
their line straight towards Fort 
Nelson. As one member of a 
locating party later told me, the 
road wasn’t laid out by sighting 
through a transit. “As long as we 
could hear the shouts of the men 
ahead of us, we knew we were 
on the right path,” he said. 

Although the hills lying be- 
tween Fort St. John and Fort 


Nelson were high and numerous, 
from Fort Nelson north the re- 
connaisance engineers entered an 
even more rugged country. Here 
they crossed the toes of the foot- 
hills as they surveyed a line over 
crags and rocks and moved toward 
Yukon Territory. Beyond White- 
horse, engineers in many sections 
were covering ground that was 
perpetually frozen as they sought 
the key that would open the ice- 
locked back door of Alaska. 


Start “Tote” Road 


As the reports of the survey 
parties came in to Army Engi- 
neer headquarters, equipment was 
massed and crews of divisions of 
the United States Army Corps of 
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Engineers were readied to start 
actual construction on the “tote” 
road. The first crews which were 
to work north from Fort St. John 
to Fort Nelson arrived by rail at 
Dawson Creek and moved most of 
their equipment under its own 
power from the railhead for 60 
miles north to the 0.0 milepost at 


e@ Left: Scrapers in unending pro- 
cession moved up and down the 
new highway, slicing off the high- 
spots and carrying fill to the low 
areas. Right: Caterpillar tractors 
towing LeTourneau scrapers dur- 
ing grading operations on the 
southern sector of the Alcan high- 
way. 


Charlie Lake, just beyond Fort St. 
John. 

Other Corps of Engineers forces 
had followed an old, circuitous 
winter road from Fort St. John to 
Fort Nelson and started their 
operations north at this point. At 
Whitehorse in Yukon Territory, 
equipment which had been shipped 
through the inland waterway from 
Seattle to Skagway, Alaska, and 
then over a narrow gauge railroad 
line to Whitehorse, .began work- 
ing in two sections, one towards 
the forces from Fort Nelson and 
the other towards forces working 
down from Alaska. In all, seven 
engineer regiments were in the 
field. 

As these forces of engineers 


met the multifold barriers of the 
wilds, as they stood before walls 
of rocks and solid barriers of trees, 
they were equipped, in addition 
to their own stout hearts, with 
small and large tractors, both 
fitted with bulldozers, a. few 
scrapers and some trucks. It was 
the bulldozers that blazed out the 
path of the roadway and made 
rapid construction of the high- 
way possible. 

In the forests, bulldozers butted 
out the high trees and cleared a 
right-of-way 40 feet wide. In the 
hills and over the rocks, bulldozers 
made cuts, built up fills, always 
working steadily in the most di- 


























rect line north that was possible. 
The engineers, as they approached 
Fort Nelson, and beyond in Yukon 
Territory, encountered the mus- 
keg about which so much has been 
written. The muskeg present on 
the highway route is a surface 
moss and vegetation with often 
an underlying strata of water. In 
many areas, engineers building 
the “tote” road avoided muskeg 
by skirting it. In other sections 
where it was not possible to 
avoid, as much of the muskeg as 
possible was removed and the 
area was corduroyed with logs. 
Operations by the Army from 


(Continued on page 98) 






















Matich’& Yeager of Cali- 
fornia solve wartime material 
problems to excavate and line 
Los Angeles’ Burbank-West- 
ern flood control channel 


By FLOYD SUTER BIXBY 


FEW MILES from down- 
AB town Los Angeles, the 

Elsinore and Riverside, 
California contracting firm of 
Matich & Yeager has just finished 
an important job for L. A. resi- 
dents—the Burbank-Western flood 
control channel. Normally a small 
stream, the importance of this 
watercourse has multiplied in im- 
portance due to the growth of in- 
dustry within the area. How 
Matich & Yeager dug and con- 
creted this vital runoff tributary 
is a story of high water, low 
water, ground water, excess wa- 
ter, and dewatering. 

January 15, 1943, was the com- 
pletion deadline for this project. 
In 180 days the contractors moved 
380,000 cubic yards of common 
excavation with an attendant dis- 
posal problem. About 4,700 cubic 
yards of structure excavation 
were taken away to make room 
for bridges, pipelines and utilities 
crossing the stream. Over 103,500 
cubic yards of compacted backfill 
were placed behind the concrete 
walls of the channel and 37,500 
cubic yards of reinforced concrete 
went into the invert slabs and 
walls forming Burbank-Western’s 
freeway to the blue Pacific. 


U S. Engineers Job 


The job was planned and engi- 
neered by the Los Angeles office 
of the U. S. Army Engineers, un- 
der direction of Colonel Rufus C. 
Putnam, district engineer. John 
Matich, one of the contracting 
Matich Brothers, acted as his own 
superintendent. On Big John’s 
shoulders rested the worry of pre- 
mature floods as well as the usual 
job problems. 

Planning the construction pro- 
cedure for Burbank-Western was 
one of the hardest parts of the 
job. John would have liked to plan 
his operations in sequence begin- 
ning at the lower end of the proj- 
ect and continuing toward the up- 
per end. This scheme worked ex- 
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cellently before the war. Its prin- 
cipal advantages are a concentra- 
tion of work within a relatively 
short distance and the elimination 
of unnecessary machines moves. 
But, however desirable the 
scheme, John could not use it be- 
cause he had to plan his excava- 
tion and dewatering around the 
expected delivery of reinforcing 
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steel. In other words, the prelimi- 
nary excavation hopped around 
like a rabbit in a Carolina swamp 
because steel was delivered in the 
same manner. Anyone who be- 
lieves this is a mere figure of 
speech is welcome to the task of 
tracing some of those shipments 
enroute from the mill to the job. 

The Burbank-Western floor slab 
is designed well down into the 
water table. So pronounced is this 
design that ground water passing 


through subterranean gravel 
drains bubbles up through formed 
weep holes into the invert level 
and flows on downstream toward 
the sea. It is, therefore, easy to 
visualize the dewatering problem 
that was connected with the com- 
paction and stabilization of the 
subgrade sufficiently to pour foot- 
ings, invert slabs and walls. 

Big John divided the 114% mile 
job into a number of 500-foot sec- 
tions corresponding roughly to his 
scheduled steel deliveries. By do- 
ing this he could plan to dewater 
a long section at a time and make 
way for excavation and concrete 
pouring. Any juggling necessary 
to make the job coincide with steel 
deliveries could then be done with- 
in the section with as little con- 


. fusion as possible. 


Bypassing Stream 


A 2500-foot length of 24-inch 
steel pipe was salvaged from some 
forgotten utility nearby, and by 
draining the channel into this pipe 
by means of small dams, the river 
was bypassed and carried around 
contemplated construction. In 
reaches longer than the 2500-foot 


length of the pipe an open trench 
was used. This system was possi- 
ble only because the fall of Bur- 


bank-Western channel is some- 
thing like 25 feet per mile. The 
pipe was placed across the sec- 
tions where small ravines inter- 
sected the stream so no other 
flumes would be necessary. As 
much fall as possible was used to 
keep the water moving. 

The job had scarcely begun 
when an abnormal storm came 
moving in from the Pacific. Rain 
cascaded down the Sierra Madre 
mountain slopes. Within two 
hours Burbank-Western channel 
was a roaring, bankful stream of 
turbid water, rushing along at a 
rate of more than 6,000 cubic feet 
per second. Working desperately 
in the rain-swept river, John and 
his operators salvaged a concrete 
mixer, two tractors and a dragline 
working down in the channel, 
moving them up to a higher 
ground. Many small tools were 
lost and a tractor was damaged. 
Before the wild water went down 
some of the first work had also 
been under-scoured. 


John and his men turned grimly 
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back to the job, but the high water 
had left the ground soggy, and 
excavation was now particularly 
difficult. 

In a few scattered sections it 
was possible to operate a Lorain 
75 shovel on the rough grade of 
the channel. When it was practic- 
able to use this procedure the 
shovel loaded out channel excava- 
tion into 6-yard GMC and Interna- 
tional dump trucks at the rate of 
100 cubic yards per operating 
hour. An average of 12 trucks 
were used on a two-mile haul. 
Dirt was disposed of in scattered 
dump areas, given to private indi- 
viduals and farmed out generally. 

Where shovel excavation was 
not possible (and on the majority 
of the job it wasn’t), a 214-yard 
Northwest 80 dragline, working 
on mats, was used. It was equipped 
with a 60-foot boom and a Page 
Automatic bucket. Output for this 
rig rose and fell as sogginess 
varied, but generally it loaded ap- 
proximately 1,100 cubic yards per 
8-hour shift. In grading the sides 
of the cut to the 114:1 slope re- 
quired for working space behind 
future channel walls, enough dirt 
was left up on top of the bank by 
casting to provide the necessary 
backfill material. 

As soon as the cut was roughed 
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out, Matich & Yeager used a 20- 
man labor crew to dig the shallow 
subterranean trenches underneath 
the slab, which were immediately 
filled with No. 2 rock aggregate 


specified by government engi- 
neers. These trenches were always 
drained to a small hand dug sump 
at the lower end of the immediate 
work, where Jaeger 4-inch and 2- 
inch pumps sucked up the ground 
water and discharged into the 
water diversion pipeline. After a 
few days of such dewatering the 
subgrade was usually stabilized to 
the satisfaction of army inspec- 
tors stationed on the job. 

When the ground was stable it 
was fine graded by hand and 
forms were set in place to bulk- 
head the ends of the invert pours. 
Each invert pour tapered from 
the center line of the channel up- 
wards, and included a heavy foot- 
ing underneath the walls. All free 
water was pumped from the foot- 
ing keyway by Jaeger pumps prior 
to pouring the concrete. 


Concrete Pouring Operations 


Class A concrete for invert 
pours was mixed in a 27E Rex 
paver, dumped into a l-yard Gar- 
linghouse Brothers placing bucket 
and spotted by a Northwest crane 








e@ Left: Arthur Nelson, U. S. Engi- 
neers inspector, holds one of the 
bolt extractors used for pulling the 
rods out of concrete after the forms 
are stripped. Right: a special set 
of tools were employed for form- 
ing and finishing of the weep holes. 


working on firm ground on top of 
the bank. Formed weep holes, 
three per invert monolith, were 
ingeniously made from steel cyl- 
inders, capped, and removed by a 
long handled, two fingered tool as 
illustrated at the left. This cyl- 
inder was removed when the con- 
crete took on its initial set. By 
using the same 24 cylinders over 
and over Matich & Yeager saved 
hundreds of pounds of tin sleeves 
used on similar construction be- 
fore the war. The invert slab was 
given a bull float finish and steel 
troweled by a Wisconsin-powered 
Whiteman concrete finisher. 

Pouring equipment was allowed 
on the slab seven days after it had 
been placed, and the problem of 
accessibility for wall pours was 
solved by keeping that part of 
construction well behind the in- 
verts. Wall concrete was handled 
by a Model 40 Loraine crane, using 
314 cubic yard batches in Jaeger 
transit mix trucks dumped into 
the crane’s 14 cubic yard Gar-Bro 
bucket. 

Since so many of the wall forms 
were typical, Matich arrived at a 
wall form panel design. One set 
of such forms was used, removed, 
and used over and over again on 
117 pours. The wall panels were 
made on a 2”x4” stud framework 
with studs laid small end out and 
spaced on 12-inch centers. Run- 
ning horizontally over the stud- 
ding were 4”x4” wales on 24-inch 
centers. The inside of the forms 
were lined with 14-inch plyboard. 
One-half inch form tie rods held 
the two forms at the proper spac- 
ing secured by wing nuts clamped 
down on the outside horizontal 
wales. Forms were placed and re- 
moved by the Lorain 40 crane. 


Each form rod was oiled before 
pouring. A special claw tool was 
made up in Matich & Yeager’s 
blacksmith shop. This tool, with 
claws hooked under one wing nut, 
would remove the rod quickly and 
easily by working a weighted ram 
back to the ram stop at the back 
end of the tool. It was simple, 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Meeting Uncle Sam’s '42 Tax Bill 


Mr. Roberts, public accountant, analyzes the Revenue Act of 


1942 in terms of how it will effect the excavating 
contractor. There may be some tax-sav- 
ing opportunities here for you 
By ARTHUR ROBERTS 


LTHOUGH the Revenue Act 
a of 1942 enacts the stiffest 
tax rates in history, it has 
liberalized certain older regula- 
tions in the Internal Revenue 
Code and offers some tax-saving 
opportunities to excavating con- 
tractors. 

Under the 1939 revenue bill, the 
taxpayer was permitted to carry 
over operating losses for two 
years. In other words, losses sus- 
tained in 1941 may be carried 
over as a deduction from 1942 in- 
come, and if the loss is greater 
than 1942 income, the excess may 
be carried over to 1943. If the 
loss has not been absorbed by 
then, you “hold the bag” for the 
remainder. Since enactment, the 
carryover loss provision has been 
a big help in enabling business 
people to effect tax economies 
and now another tax-saving op- 
portunity has been written into 
the 1942 bill, permitting you to 
carry back a loss for two years, 
but not prior to 1941. So, if you 
experience a loss in 1943, you can 
carry it back to 1941, a 1944-loss 
can be carried back to 1942, and so 
on. If you experienced a loss in 
1942, you cannot carry it back 
further than January 1, 1941. 

These provisions are important, 
so let’s detail the operation and 
offer a recap for easy visualiza- 
tion. The figures are not neces- 
sarily indicative of the profit and 
loss experiences of excavating 
contractors, but do illustrate the 
operations of carry-over and 
carry-back loss provisions very 
clearly, hence, the reader can 
readily acquire an understanding 
of this routine and apply it to his 
own figures. Suppose you show 
these net incomes and net losses 
over a period of years: 


—O——EE $ 500 net income 
ee 1,200 net income 
| 1,400 loss 
c eee 1,200 loss 
RES 400 net income 
——>— 1,500 net income 


le cae als 1,600 loss 


for February, 1943 


You may carry back the $1,400 
loss in 1943 to 1941 but you can’t 
go back further than that. De- 
ducting $500 from $1,400 leaves 
$900 balance, which may be ap- 
plied to the $1,200 net income you 
earned in 1942, leaving $300. Now 
the 1943 loss has been absorbed by 
the two-year carry-back with $300 
of 1942 net income remaining and 
there is no loss carry-over to 1944 


and 1945. But the $1,200 loss in ' 


1944 may be carried back to clip 
that $300 overage, leaving $900 
still unabsorbed. 


Carry-over Provision 


To this point, you have been 
using the carry-back amendment, 
now you switch to the carry-over 
provision legalized in the 1939 
bill. Carry forward the $900 to 
1945 and 1946. Deduct the 1945 
income of $400 from $900 leaving 
a loss balance of $500 still to go, 
which may be deducted from 
$1,500 net income in 1946, leav- 
ing $1,000 unabsorbed. In 1947, 
you lose $1,600, which may be 
carried back to the $1,000, wiping 
out 1946 net income and leaving 
1947 with a loss balance of $600, 
which may be carried over to 
1948 and 1949. Before these pro- 
visions were legalized, you took 


such losses “on the chin,” now 
you can take credit for them. An 
excavating contractor with the 
foregoing set-up of figures would 
have no net income from 1941 to 
1947 and would, over these years, 
pay no tax thereon. If he had 
paid a tax, and the carry-back 
showed subsequently that he was 
entitled to a credit, he could file 
a claim for such. Many excavat- 
ing contractors, from now on, will 
be able to show profit and loss 
figures that can be adjusted, more 
or less, in similar manner, to 
effect tax economies, even though 
net incomes and net losses differ 
substantially from those shown 
here. 

It is very important that the 
reader understand the carry-over 
and carry-back loss provisions, be- 
cause alone or in combination, 
they offer tax-saving opportun- 
ities. Because of the hectic busi- 
ress conditions begotten of times 
like these, because the postwar 
problems will inject much insta- 
bility into business, the excavating 
contractor, like every other busi- 
ness man, will find that has profits 
peak and dip erratically for the 
next five or more years. Indirect- 
ly or directly, all of us are affected. 
Under the carry-over, carry-back 
amendments, the taxpayer can 
make the profit-years absorb the 
loss-years, hence, he will be bet- 
ter able to survive any such in- 
stability from a tax standpoint. 
Were these provisions not now in 
the code, more than one taxpayer 





How the Carry-Back and Carry-Over Loss Provisions 
Provide Tax Relief 














Losses in 1943 and 1944, which may be carried back to 1941 and 1942....... $2,600 
Net income in 1941 and 1942 totalled only........................04-. 1,700 
Balance of carry-back not absorbed in carry-over to 1945 and 1946.......... $ 900 
Profit in 1945, which is deducted from foregoing carry-over loss............. 400 
TT ee ee $ 500 
I I i hcg Yorn aids tals a sor 8s Dinh AE a ig 1,500 
Net income remaining from 1946 after deduction of carry-over.............. $1,000 
ee eg ee eee 1,600 
Loss not absorbed, which may be carried over to 1948 and 1949............ $ 600 





The net operating loss for any taxable year not used or absorbed in the carry-back 
may be carried forward to the two succeeding years. The carry-back period also covers two 
years. A loss may not be carried back to a taxable year beginning prior to 1941. This 
chart is based upon figures given in the article. 


























would get into an unpleasant 
financial position because he 
could not meet his tax bill in a 
profit-year; a loss-year for which 
he could get no tax deduction hav- 
ing drained too heavily on his 
resources. So keep the carry- 
over, carry-back loss provisions in 
mind during the war and postwar 
periods. 


Non-business Deductions 


Another important change per- 
mits you to deduct non-business 
expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year for the produc- 
tion or collection of income, or 
for the management, conserva- 
tion or maintenance of property 
held for the production of in- 
come. Heretofore, the courts 
have held that, although income 
from non-business activities was 
taxable, expenses incurred there- 
by were not deductible. However, 
do not confuse this amendment 
with losses suffered in transac- 
tions not entered into for profit. 
For example, if you bought a 
pleasure car and sold it at a loss, 
that is not deductible, or if you 
lose money on the sale of a resi- 
dence used for your home at the 
time of the sale. But, if you make 
a profit on such a sale, your gain 
is taxable. The property must 
have been used for income-pro- 
ducing purposes before and at the 
time of the sale to get a deduction 
for loss and that deduction is sub- 
ject to capital gain and loss limita- 
tions. 

Depreciation and obsolescence 
on income - producing property, 
whether used in business or not, 
are deductible, in fact, any 
charges incurred in connection 
with the earning of taxable in- 
come may be deducted from now 
on. Non-business debts must be 
totally worthless before deduction 
and then are subject to capital 
loss limitations. Ordinary busi- 
ness debts may be deducted wholly 
or in part if the taxpayer can 
prove, with a reasonable degree of 
certainty, the amount thereof, 
which is uncollectible. Medical 
expenses exceeding 5 per cent of 
net income are deductible up to 
$2,500. Note that the sum you 
can deduct is only the excess over 
5 percent of net income. 


Pearl Harbor added another 


amendment. War losses sustained 
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OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS * 





ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


That book you've enjoyed — pass it along 
to a man in uniform. Leave it at the 
nearest collection center or public library 
for the 1943 Victory Book Campaign. 





since December 7, 1941, because 
of the seizure or destruction of 
property attending military or 
naval operations are deductible. 
Taxpayers who have covered their 
properties with war risk insur- 
ance cannot take such deductions 
if the insurance company makes 
good the claim. Only a business 
loss not covered by insurance is 
deductible. 

The 1942 bill permits the exclu- 
sion from gross income of sub- 
sequent recoveries on bad debts 
written off in loss years providing 
that these deductions did not, in 
themselves, create a tax benefit 
in the form of a net operating 
loss carry-over. This amendment 
does not apply to taxpayers using 
the reserve method of handling 
bad debts because here the amount 
of recoveries is not taken into in- 
come as such but merely credited 
to the reserve account, decreasing 
the amount of the addition to the 
reserve and automatically “up- 
ping” the tax so that the result is 
the same as if the recovery had 
been added to net income. You 
must pay a tax on bad debt re- 


coveries if you received a tax 
benefit in the year of deduction. 
In other words, you obtained a 
tax deduction for the bad debt re- 
ported in a previous year, so if 
you recover some or all the money 
due you, then you must even 
things up with Uncle Sam by pay- 
ing a tax on the recovery. 


Obsolescence Credit 


Deduct all losses of useful value 
that occurred in 1942. A careful 
check-over of your working assets 
may show that you can take sub- 
stantial deductions for forced ob- 
solescence or other’ business 
casualties that are more likely to 
occur today than in normal times. 
Many excavating contractors have 
lost out on such deductions in the 
past because they failed to take 
them in the designated year. 
Others have short-changed them- 
selves on depreciation for the 
same reason. If you fail to take 
ample depreciation in one year, 
you can’t make it up in a sub- 
sequent year. If depreciable prop- 
erty is disposed of for causes other 
than depreciation or obsolescence, 
a deduction for the difference be- 
tween cost and salvage may be al- 
lowed. In some cases, where earn- 
ings are short of the depreciation 
taken, no income tax benefit is 
obtained. The courts have per- 
mitted such taxpayers, in some 
instances, to charge back this ex- 
pense to the value of the property, 
thereby enabling them to take a 
larger deduction in subsequent 
years. It may be that the carry- 
over, carry-back loss provisions 
would absorb this deficiency. 


One of the biggest problems for 
the dirtmoving industry is depre- 
ciation. Because it runs high on 
highway construction equipment, 
the yearly deduction is substantial 
and if the estimated wear, tear 
and obsolescence are too low, the 
tax paid will be too high. Remem- 
ber that depreciation is always an 
estimate at best and because of 
the many variables, the excavat- 
ing contractor should study his 
depreciation schedules carefully 
to determine to the best of his 
ability whether he is getting a 
maximum deduction. If you did 
not take ample depreciation under 
the known facts of previous years, 
you cannot adjust the shortage 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Too bad they 
didn’t have 
Baker Hydraulic 
Bulldozers dur- 
ing the Klondike Gold Rush. The 
way they performed on the Alaska- 
Canada Highway. and Airbase 
and Supply Depot construction up 
there, you would think they were 
first cousins to a Malemute sled 
dog. Bakers are tireless workers. 


They helped to carve roads through 
spongy muskeg swamps—like eat- 
ing soup with a fork—but they did 
it. They bowled over enough trees 
to keep a hundred pulp mills busy; 
made cuts in tough shale and heavy 
gravel; spread, graded and lev- 
eled; pushed mired dirt-buggies; 
rolled logs for bridges, and what- 
not. Bakers are versatile. 


When the freeze set in, Baker's di- 
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rect hydraulic down pressure — 
which puts the full weight of the 
tractor front end on the blade—was 
just what was needed to get the 
finishing touches done. 


Bakers keep delivering, even in the 
frigid zone—use plain fuel oil in 
the hydraulic system. Ask Comrade 
Ivan! Bakers took to the Russian 
tundra like a Siberian musk-ox. On 
every front, Bakers are bringing 
hydraulic pressure to bear on the 
enemy! 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
504 Stanford Ave. Springfield, Ill. 


The Maden TFractor 


EARTH MOVING 





LEVELING AND GRA «Seabees cha 
A 


SNOW REMO 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 


For your convenience in writing to Baker Manufacturing Co., you will find a card bound in this issue. 











May we send a 
copy of “Unsun 
Heroes of War’’ 





War Construction in 1942 
Broke All Previous Records 


Construction contracts to a total of 
$8,255,061,000 were. awarded in the 37 
eastern states during the calendar year 
1942, according to an F. W. Dedge 
Corporation announcement. This was 
37 per cent greater than the total for 
the preceding year, and nearly 25 per 
cent greater than the figure for the 
previous high-record year 1928. Build- 
ing contracts, amounting to $5,714,458,- 
000, increased 34 per cent over their 
1941 volume; heavy engineering con- 
tracts, amounting to $2,540,603,000, 
increased 46 per cent over the preceding 
year. 

Most spectacular increase was in new 
factory construction, contracts for 
which amounted to $2,227,458,000 in 
1942, compared with $1,181,523,000 in 
1941; both year’s figures exceeded all 
previous records. Contracts for resi- 
dential building, exclusive of barracks 
for the armed services and war workers, 
declined from $1,817,419,000 in 1941 to 
$1,149,481,000 in 1942. On the other 
hand, contracts for the barracks type 
of housing accommodations increased 
nearly five-fold over 1941. 


Commenting on the record-breaking 
construction program carried out in 
1942, Thomas S. Holden, president of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, stated: “Pub- 
lic-ownership projects represented 87 
per cent of the enormous 1942 total, 
reflecting the dominance of war con- 
struction in the year’s activity. It is gen- 
erally understood that the peak of war 
construction has been passed and that 
this year’s program will shift emphasis 
strongly to end-products. It is estimated 
that construction contracts in 1943 may 
approximate half the dollar volume of 
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1942. Even this reduced volume, how- 
ever, would be greater than that of the 
average peacetime year.” 


AGC Board Meeting 


A meeting of the governing and ad- 
visory boards of The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America will be 
held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, February 15 and 16, instead of the 
24th annual convention, according to 
an announcement by Managing Director 
H. E. Foreman. 

The decision to hold the meeting of 
the boards instead of the convention 
was made as an aid to the war effort. 
The executive committee had made the 
proposal, and asked the membership to 
vote on it. Voting was overwhelmingly 
in favor of cancelling the larger con- 
vention to save transportation. The 
action was proposed by the executive 
committee in cooperation with the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. 

The AGC membership also voted to 
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@ Tractor-mounted bulldozers 
played an important part in as- 
sisting the beaching of tank land- 
ing barges upon their return to 
British shores after the Commando- 
Ranger raid on Dieppe last Aug- 
ust. (U. S. A. Signal Corps Photo 
from Acme.) 


authorize the governing board to trans- 
act all necessary business of the associ- 
ation, normally transacted by the con- 
vention. 

Installation of new officers and di- 
rectors for 1943 will take place at the 
meeting. The fall board meeting nomi- 
nated Oscar B. Coblentz, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, for president to succeed Dan 
W. Kimball, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
William Muirhead, of Durham, North 
Carolina, was nominated for vice presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Coblentz. 


Legislative Outlook In 
44 States for ‘43 


Wartime developments in the high- 
way transportation world are expected 
to make their impact on the 44 state 
legislative sessions scheduled for 1943. 
Only four states, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Virginia have no regu- 
lar legislative sessions next year. 

Slated for consideration in virtually 
all sessions during the winter and 
spring is the wartime highway traffic 
program endorsed by 27 national groups 
of educators, farmers, organized labor, 
traffic engineers, enforcement officials, 
highway users and others. Objectives of 
the program are: 

1. Conservation of the current criti- 
eal stock of vehicles, tires, and 
roadways. 

2. Conservation of man-hours and 
manpower through accident pre- 
vention. 

3. Most efficient use of roads and 
vehicles for essential transporta- 
tion. 

Methods of achievement include (a) 

official agencies, federal, state and local, 
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PULLING WIRES 


Mile after mile of wires are being processed to 
speed the war effort and to hasten peace. 


Day and night, the finest of steel passes through 
scientifically-controlled patenting furnaces, steaming 
vats that clean and coat, and baking ovens that dry 
and degasify. With unrivalled skill, through dies of 


jewel-like precision, it is drawn down to wire. 


With scarcely a pause, spools of it in great numbers 
are cradled in the awesome whirr of robot-like strand- 
ing and laying machines. There, just as steadily as 
they were drawn down, wires are laid up again, first 
into strands and then into rope. In each process, 
strength is gained to supply tough, flexing sinews for 
machines which multiply and quicken man’s capacity 
ten thousandfold. 


SEND FOR ROPE DOPE e« Tells how to make wire 
rope last longer—how to handle and install it—how to 
socket or splice—and a wealth of other helpful informa- 
tion. Engineering information supplied without obligation. 


WHEN YOU NEED PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
— 
seeciry Union-formed 


For your convenience in writing to Union Wire Rope Corporation, you will find a card bound in this issue. 


* Another 6 Months 
of Star 
Performance 


WAR PRODUCTION 
EXCELLENCE WILL BRING 
POST WAR PLUS VALUE 





FOR PEACE! 


As never before, with ever-increasing skill, our crafts- 
men are producing tough steel tendons for fighting 
machines. Before there can be war machines, however, 
ores, oil, coal and stone must be mined. Steel and metals 
must be made, lumber logged, war plants constructed 
and fitted. Then there must be highways, seaports and 
airports hewn out of the earth around the globe. 

Think! Try to imagine what a limitless, hopeless, 
man-killing job it would be without modern wire rope 
to do the digging, shoveling, hoisting and countless 
other burdensome tasks. Then resolve to use your 
wire rope with great care. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
2142 Manchester Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sale Lake City ¢ 
Ashland, Ky. ¢ 


Tulsa © Houston * 
Monahans . 


Chicago . 
Portland 


New Orleans 
Adana 
C-43 





“THE ULTIMATE LOW COST WIRE ROPE” 





























Major Frank Sears Senior 


A wide circle of friends and business 
associates have learned with sorrow of 
the death of Major Frank Sears Senior 
on November 29, 1942 at Montclair, 
New Jersey. 

Born Noyember 17, 1876 at Mont- 
gomery, New York, Major Senior grad- 
uated from the civil engineering school 
of Cornell University in 1896. 

He was an expert in railroad con- 
struction and pneumatic foundation 
work. From 1899 to 1929 he was with 
the Arthur McMullen Company, the last 
twenty years as vice president. In 1929, 
he organized Senior & Palmer, Incor- 
porated, Construction Contractors now 
at 50 Church Street, N. Y. 

Major Senior’s firms built under his 
direction, foundations for bridges span- 
ning the Susquehanna River at Haver- 
degrace, Maryland, the Missouri River 
at Pierre, South Dakota, the Ohio River 
at Steubenville, Ohio, the Monongahela 
River at Pittsburgh, the Delaware 
River at Trenton, New Jersey, the Hud- 
son River at Castleton, New York, the 
Housatonic River at Milford, Connecti- 
cut, and three bridges each over the 
Passaic River, the Hackensack River 
and Newark Bay; similar foundations 
for the Express Highway, New York 
City, and buildings and power plants in 
New York and elsewhere. 

His firm was one of two contractors 
building Pine Camp, New York and now 
building the Scotia Naval Depot for the 
Navy Department; also extensive addi- 
tions to the Schenectady Quartermaster 
Depot. 

He was in France for 18 months as 
a Major in the Transportation Corps 
A. E. F. as Director General and was 
awarded a citation by the Commander- 
in-chief for meritorious and conspicuous 
service. 

Major Senior’s clubs included the 
Cornell University Club of New York, 
Monmouth Beach and Seabright Tennis. 
Also a member of Psi Upsilon Fraterni- 
ty and Orange County Society and was 
always keenly interested in its affairs 
and those of his home county. Member 
of Officer d’Academie (France) and sec- 
retary of the Board of Trustees of the 





Central Presbyterian Church, Mont- 
clair, N. J. American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

Major Frank Sears Senior is survived 
by his wife, Harriet Ash Senior; three 
children, Mrs. Robert B. Darlington of 
Indianapolis, Frank S. Senior, Jr., and 
John Lemaitre Senior; two brothers, 
John L. Senior, Roxbury, Conn., and 
George E. Senior, Montgomery, New 
York; and a sister, Mrs. Marion S. 
Bernard. 


Nick F. Helmers 


Nick F. Helmers, head of the New 
York contracting firm bearing his name 
and a former president of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America, 
died January 1, at his home in New 
York, after a long illness. His age 
was 59. 

Mr. Helmers came to New York three 
years ago from St. Paul, where he had 
been vice president and general man- 
ager of Siems-Helmers, Inc. He was 
also president of the Siems Spokane 
Company of Spokane and chairman of 
the board of the Orin P. Bailey Com- 
pany of St. Paul, 1931 to 1938. 

While in the latter post, Mr. Helmers 
directed the construction of the Huey 
P. Long Bridge in New Orleans, using 
his own Sand Island patent in the sink- 
ing of the piers, regarded by engineers 
as among the deepest in the world. 

He was an authority on heavy con- 
struction and difficult deep water foun- 
dation work. Mr. Helmers engaged in 
the construction of the Benecia Mar- 
tinez Railroad bridge over Suisan Bay, 
Calif.; the St. Andrew’s Bay bridges 
at Panama City, Fla., and the Pensacola 
bridge across Pensacola Bay, in Florida. 

After the establishment of his own 
company in New York in 1939, he di- 
rected the construction of several proj- 
ects in South and Central America. 
Since the entrance of the United States 
into the war, Mr. Helmers’ firm had 
been engaged in overseas projects for 
the U. S. War Department. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Rose Thurs- 
ton Helmers, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles S. Huddleston and Mrs. A. 
Walter Beam, Jr. 





to coordinate and carry out entire pro- 
gram, each maintaining sufficient per- 
sonnel to discharge its vital responsi- 
bility, and (b) cooperation of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations to mobilize 
public participation and support. 

The recommended wartime highway 
traffic program embraces legislative ac- 
tion, motor vehicle administration, po- 
lice control, engineering, public par- 
ticipation, training of drivers and traffic 
personnel. 

Another state legislative out-growth 
of the rubber shortage is a uniform bill 
proposed by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Justice and actively pro- 
moted by the Council of State Govern- 
ments to give individual state governors 
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extraordinary wartime powers to regu- 
late highway transportation. 

Designed for introduction in all state 
legislatures, the federally - inspired 
measure would empower governors to 
(1) prescribe staggered hours of em- 
ployment; (2) prescribe maximum rates 
for speed of motor vehicles; (3) pre- 
scribe sizes and weights for motor 
vehicles: (4) suspend the application 
of license fees or licensing requirements 
covering the entry of certain out-of- 
state vehicles properly licensed in an- 
other state; and (5) direct the con- 
servation of vital equipment, materials 
and supplies, particularly rubber. 

Local reception of advance reports 
of this and other extraordinary war- 
time powers for governors is varied 








with insufficient information available 
at this time to indicate the chances for 
their enactment. 

Numerous additional, although par- 
tially duplicating, wartime highway 
transportation proposals from other 
sources are reported under pre-legisla- 
tive consideration in many states. These 
include: 

(1) 35-mile speed limit (Arkansas, 
Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, Oklahoma, 
Texas and West Virginia). 

(2) Increased gasoline or other high- 
way user taxes to replace revenues lost 
from diminishing motor vehicle use 
(Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Rhode Island). 

(3) Ear-marking highway fund sur- 
pluses for post-war purposes (Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Utah, Vermont and 
Washington). 

Demands for limitation of emergency 
highway transportation restrictions to 
the duration of the rubber shortage 
only are reported from Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, Texas 
and Vermont. 

Memorials to Congress urging greater 
speed in the production of synthetic 
rubber for military and civilian use are 
expected to be proposed in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas. 

Increased efficiency of wartime high- 
way transportation through extension 
of motor vehicle reciprocity or enact- 
ment of more scientific sizes and 
weights limitations is being advocated 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 

The need of preserving reduced high- 
way revenues for post-war purposes is 
giving added impetus to movements for 
constitutional amendments (already 
adopted in 14 states) to require that 
all special highway user taxes be dedi- 
cated to highway purposes. Legislators 
are expected to be asked to submit 
such amendments to the voters in Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, 
New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas (exempting 1c of 
state gasoline tax now going to 
schools), Utah, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing. Highway users are urging reduc- 
tion of current diversion of highway 
funds in a number of states. 

Threats of increased diversion of 
highway funds to non-highway pur- 
poses are reported from Illinois, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Among states in which reductions in 
the gasoline or other highway user 
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One 150 h.p. BUDA Diesel drives the crushers, a second operates a 100 KW 
generator, and a 90 h.p. BUDA Diesel drives the log washer at this completely 
BUDA-powered plant at Dry Run, Pa., owned by Binkley Bros. and Ober. 
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A= plant operators, faced with the 
problem of delivering huge wartime 
tonnage promptly yet foreseeing the days 
of keen peacetime competition ahead, are 
turning to BUDA Diesel power because it 
offers complete reliability to meet today's 
overtime demands without a let-down, plus 
exceptionally long life that keeps efficien- 
cy high even after thousands of hours of 
tough service. The BUDA Diesel you in- 
stall for today’s big job will deliver the 
same low-cost power with minimum repair 
and maintenance in the years to come— 
when lower power costs may spell the 
difference between profit or loss! 


BUDA Engines Will Cut Your Power Costs On: 


Compressors 
Generators 
Carry Scrapers 
Drills 








































taxes may be asked are Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Michigan, Montana, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. Indica- 
tions are that cities and counties will 
make new demands for state highway 
revenues in Arkansas, Connecticut, [II- 
linois, New Mexico, Texas and Wis- 
consin. . 

Opponents of highway transportation 
are reported active in many states and 
reliable information indicates they may 
seek to take advantage of the war 
emergency to promote legislation inimi- 
cal to highway users, some of which is 
expected to wear the guise of rubber 
or vehicle conservation. Threats of 
punitive tax increases, attacks on re- 
ciprocity and efforts to impose more 
restrictive sizes and weights regula- 
tions come from many sources. Active 
campaigns for anti-highway transporta- 
tion legislation are anticipated in Idaho, 
Iowa, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania and Texas. 


Minnesota Contractors 
Convene 


Wartime and postwar construction 
problems were the paramount issues 
when 500 members of Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of Minnesota gathered 
for their three-day war construction 
conference at a St. Paul hotel on Janu- 
ary 21-22-23. 

Streamlined in keeping with the war 
effort, the program dealt with war con- 
struction, conservation of trucks and 
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construction equipment, government 
regulations and the Alcan highway. 

Divisional meetings were held for 
building contractors, highway and 
heavy construction contractors, in ad- 
dition to general sessions. 

An outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing was a discussion of the future of 
construction by D. W. Kimball, Wash- 
ington, D. C., president, Associated 
General Contractors of America. H. E. 
Foreman, managing director of the na- 
tional organization, discussed the Wash- 
ington scene as it affects contractors. 

Other speakers included H. W. Rich- 
ardson, Chicago, western editor, Engi- 
neering News-Record, who talked on 
the Alcan highway; Maj. E. W. Niles, 
Omaha, Neb., U. S. district engineer; 
E. B. Curry, St. Paul, acting regional 
director, Federal Works Agency; Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen and Mayor John J. 
McDonough, St. Paul. 

The Minnesota 1943 highway pro- 
gram was outlined by M. J. Hoffman, 
commissioner of the Minnesota State 
Highway department, at a divisional 
meeting of highway and heavy con- 
struction contractors. 

O. W. Swanson of St. Paul, president 
of the state organization, presided at 
general sessions. In charge of arrange- 
ments was Walter Baumeister, St. Paul. 


Prevent Blasting Cap 
Accidents to Children 


Accidents to children from playing 
with blasting caps are a matter of con- 
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Means Great Strength and Longer Wear! 


and MOVE DIRT FAST! 


Send for free bulletin covering types 
of buckets for your particular require- 
ments. It shows details of design and 
many exclusive features that clearly 
prove why your next bucket should 
be a Williams. 








cern to everyone whe uses commercial 
explosives. In most cases blasting caps 
are carefully locked up, when not in 
use, as the law requires or good prac- 
tice dictates. Unfortunately there are 
cases of carelessness where the caps 
are left lying about, dropped near a 
blasting operation, or in some other 
method find their way to places where 
they are accessible to boys and girls. 

When they are found, it happens only 
too often that the children begin to 
tamper with them. In many cases they 
hammer or pick at them. In other in- 
stances, they throw them into bonfires. 
Since blasting caps are filled with a pow- 
erful explosive, they are often detonated 
by this treatment, and the explosion 
throws particles of metal in all direc- 
tions. Fingers are blown off, hands are 
often crippled, eyes destroyed. In some 
cases the children are killed. There 
have been many instances where boys 
and girls, as the result of these acci- 
dents, have been rendered unfit for 
useful work in later life. 

Although the number of such acci- 
dents has been reduced during the past 
several years, there are still enough of 
them to make the most thoroughgoing 
cooperation necessary among all users 
of explosives. If such accidents can be 
reduced, they can be eliminated, like 
other accidents. 

The Institute of Makers of Explo- 
sives, 103 Park Avenus, New York, 
N. Y., which initiated this campaign 
and has been extremely active in it, 
has prepared folders explaining the 
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Williams Buckets are 
balanced and designed for 
digging power and fast 
action. An operator can 
make time with a Williams 
Clamshell or Dragline. 
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dangers and also has available posters 
suitable for plant and other bulletin 
boards. These are available without 
charge to all who can use them. 

Everyone’s help is asked in this 
campaign. If there is any way in which 
you can assist, please do so. 


Construction in the War 
Effort 


By Dan W. Kimball, president, The 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc. 


During 1942 the construction industry 
performed work valued at more than 
$14,000,000,000—the greatest volume in 
history. Almost all was for war pur- 
poses. 

There were two significant facts 
about the industry during the year. 
One was its complete conversion to 
war work. This was the conclusion of a 
gradual process, for the industry al- 
ready was converted 75 per cent by the 
time of Pearl Harbor. The other was 
that during early fall the industry 
reached its peak of war work. 

For more than two years men and 
management in the industry have been 
driving to new speed records on the 
construction program which underlies 
the entire war effort. 

The fact that fighting men have been 
trained in facilities built by contractors 
and sent overseas, that ships and planes 
are operating from bases constructed 
by the industry, and that huge quanti- 
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ties of weapons and munitions are be- 
ing manufactured in yards and factories 
erected by contractors indicates that 
the industry has been doing its job. 

During 1943 the volume of construc- 
tion is expected to decline to approxi- 
mately $7,000,000,000, mostly for direct 
war uses. Until fighting is over there 
will be too great a demand for materials 
and manpower to permit much private 
construction. 

One of the most important problems 
during the coming year for the nation 
and the industry will be how to trans- 
fer many of the more than two and a 
half million men who have been work- 
ing in construction to other types of 
war production. For the most part they 
are highly skilled men, and have been 
parts of efficient organizations. 

The best interests of the nation and 
the industry will be served if the men 
and management of these construction 
organizations can transfer to other 
types of war production as units. This 
has been done already in shifts to 
shipbuilding. If this can be done in 
other types of work, men and organiza- 
tions efficient in handling and assem- 
bling huge quantities of materials in 
a hurry under new conditions can turn 
to new work with little loss of efficiency. 

At the same time, the industry will 
have an important job in maintaining 
the nation’s physical plant, and in 
standing ready to repair damage caused 
by accidents, sabotage, floods, fires, or 
other catastrophes. 

During the war the 
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N baide, dogged endurance is essential to victory. In exca- 
vating, too, a bucket must not only dig, but continue to dig 
efficiently under every conceivable condition, for long periods 
of time. Experience has built into Owen Buckets materials, 
criginal features and design factors that assure enduring per- 












broken speed records, it has used new 
methods and materials, and has in- 
creased its capacity for gigantic under- 
takings. This experience will be invalu- 
able to the nation after the war. 


Alabama Mining Institute 
Elects New Board Members 


Members of the Alabama Mining In- 
stitute, composed of owners and di- 
rectors of the major rail-connected coal 
mines in that state, have elected the 
following new board of governors for 
the coming year: 

H. A. Berg, president of the Wood- 
ward Iron Co.; W. F. Cobb, vice presi- 
dent of the Galioway Coal Co.; C. F. 
DeBardeleben, Jr., president of the Red 
Diamond Mining Co.; A. R. Long, presi- 
dent of the Brookfield-Pratt Mining Co.; 
Harold McDemott, vice president of 
the Newcastle Coal Co.; Hugh Morrow, 
president of Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co.; B. W. Norton, general superinten- 
dent, blast furnaces and mines of the 
Southern District, Republic Steel Corp.; 
George F. Peter, president of the 
Southern Coal & Coke Co.; John W. 
Porter, president of the Alabama By- 
Products Corp.; David Roberts, Jr., 
president of the Brilliant Coal Co.; Ben 
F. Roden, president of the Roden Coal 
Co., and Herbert Tutwiler, president of 
the Black Creek Coal & Coke Co. 

The board of governors, in turn, re- 
elected the following officers for the 
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Operators of Rear-Dump and Bottom- 
Dump EUCLIDS, as well as those who service 
these units, make up a mighty important 
“task force’’ on the production front. Their 
jobs may lack the glory and adventure of 
action on the fighting front, but they’re vital 
to victory just the same. 


By careful operation and regular servicing 
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to keep the ‘‘Eucs” rolling day in and day 
out, these men are helping to supply our 
mills and war plants with the coal, iron, 
aluminum, limestone and other materials that 
bring victory closer. Other jobs, too — air- 
ports, bases, military roads, etc., — are being 
completed in record time by Euclids and the 


men who drive them and keep ‘em running. 
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institute: I. W. Rouzer, president; R. T. 
Daniel, president of the Franklin Coal 
Mining Co., vice president; Prince De- 
Bardeleden, president of the Alabama 
Fuel & Iron Co., vice president; Hubert 
E. Mills, secretary-treasurer, and James 
L. Davidson, counsel. 


Parker Dam Goes to Work 


Another large reclamation hydroelec- 
tric power plant has gone into action 
supplying energy for war industry, min- 
ing operations, and military use in the 
Pacific Southwest, acording to recent 
announcements. The newest member of 
the Bureau of Reclamation 


power 





family is the Parker Dam plant in Cali- 
fornia-Arizona on the Colorado River, 
which has just started generating 
power. 

Two big 30,000-kilowatt generators 
at the plant have undergone test runs 
and are in commercial operation. An- 
other generator of the same size, near- 
ing completion of installation, is sched- 
uled to start producing power later in 
the month and a fourth to be ready in 
May will enable the plant’s capacity of 
120,000 kilowatts to generate 600 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electric energy 
annually. 

“The Parker plant makes a timely 
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and vital contribution to our war pow- 
er,” said Commissioner John C. Page 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. “It will 
help greatly in meeting the increasing 
need for energy in the Southwest where 
important aviation activities and war 
industries are carried forward and 
where many critically needed minerals 
are produced.” 

The Parker plant will be the 29th 
hydroelectric development placed in 
operation by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in its 40 years of constructing multi- 
purpose irrigation works in the West. 

Parker dam has as a primary pur- 
pose the diversion of water from the 
Colorado River for the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, 
a group of 13 cities in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. The Metropolitan 
Water District financed the construc- 
tion of Parker dam, and is entitled, 
when it requires the power to one-half 
of the output from the power plant. 
Title to the dam is in the United States. 

Not only will the Parker dam plant 
provide power for the production of 
vital war materials, but when peace is 
won, power will be available for the 
further expansion of cities, farms, 
homes and crops and for the develop- 
ment of mining and other industries 
in the Arizona and California areas. 

Original plans for the generation of 
power at Parker dam did not contem- 
plate a need for more than the initial 
installation of three 30,000-kilowatt 
generating units until 1950 or later. 
Skyrocketing demands for power for 
defense industries moved the operation 
schedule forward ten years and the 
fourth unit was ordered about a year 
ago for installation next May. 
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REVIEW MAINTENANCE 
ROUTINE, MAKE SURE ‘ 
THAT LUBRICATION 
iS ADEQUATE FOR 
THE NEW SERVICE 


REMOVE END SHIELDS 
AND CLEAN MOTOR 
THOROUGHLY INSIDE 
AND OUT 


iS IMPORTANT 


UNOBSTRUCTED VENTILATION 
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EXAMINE BEARINGS 
BE SURE OF PROPER 
SHAFT ALIGNMENT 


CHECK PROTECTION 
AGAINST ENTRY OF 
CHIPS, DUST AND 
COOLANT 


MEASURE VOLTAGE AND 
CURRENT CONSUMPTION 
UNDER LOAD 


protect your production with this maintenance plan 





Planned motor maintenance, keyed to to- 
day’s loads and conditions, saves vital hours 
by forestalling future breakdowns and delay. 
In replacing hit-or-miss motor servicing with 
a regular schedule of trouble-prevention, 
you'll find real help in the new G-E publi- 
cation, ““How to Care for Motors.” 

The check list (right) tells what to do. This 
book tells how to do it, using well-proved 
methods that save time and help assure long- 
lasting motor service. 

And, of course, your local G-E Motor 
Representative is always ready to aid you 
in putting these suggestions into practice, or 
in getting the new motors you may need for 
essential wartime projects. 
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General Electric, Sec. Y750-179 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Yes, send me a copy of “How to Care for Motors,” 
GEA-2856A. 


Company 


Address 


1 Make sure that motors are selected 
to match the job. Install motors so they 
are properly aligned with the driven load 
and are easily accessible for regular in- 
spection. 

See “‘How to Care for Motors’’ 
2 Keep motors free from dust and dirt. 
Establish a definite cleaning schedule. 

See ‘‘How to Care for Motors” 
3 Be sure that lubrication is frequent 
enough to take care of increased produc- 
tion. See that employees are instructed 
as'to proper methods. 

See “‘How to Care for Motors’’ 
4 Ageneral overhauling of hard-worked 
motors will add years to their life. If your 
motors haven’t had an overhaul in the 
last year, try to arrange your schedule to 
permit one. 


See ‘‘How to Care for Motors’’ 
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N oO T a Qr i s e Contract a lazy Indian chief lolling indolently 


A negro boxer was to fight a 
deadly champ. When the colored 
boy reached the ring, it was no- 
ticed he hung back. 

“Tt’s all right, Sam,” soothed 
the manager. “Just say to your- 
self, ‘I’m going to beat him’ and 
you'll win.” 

“Sorry, Boss; dat won’t work. 
I knows what a big liah I is.” 


Pastor: Are you troubled with 
improper thoughts? 
Sinner: Naw, I rather enjoy 


’ 


em. 


Their cars having collided, Jock 
and Pat were surveying the situ- 
ation. Jock offered Pat a drink 
from his bottle. Pat drank and 
Jock returned the bottle to his 
pocket. 

“Thank ye,” said Pat, “but 
aren’t ye going to have a bit of a 
nip yourself?” 

“Aye,” replied Jock, “but not 
until after the police have been 
here.” 


Marriage doesn’t make men 
meek ; it’s just that the meek ones 
are most easily caught. 


In the parlor there were three— 
The girl, the lamp, and he. 

Two is company, no doubt 

That is why the lamp went out. 


Old Lady (to small boy smok- 
ing cigarette) : “You’d better stop 
that, otherwise you will never be- 
come President.” 

Little Boy: “Aw, that’s all 
right, lady. I’m a Republican any- 
way.” 


Two pigeons, residents of New 
York’s Public Library’s ledges, 
were sitting discussing this and 
that one sunny day, when a for- 
eign pigeon alighted and minced 
toward them. 

“Get a load of that,” exclaimed 
one of the natives to the other, 
“that pigeon is walking people- 
toed!” 


“Thank you, madam,” said 
counsel at the end of a long cross- 
examination. “I hope I have not 
troubled you unduly with all those 
questions.” 

“Not at all,” replied the wit- 
ness. “I have two small children 
at home.” 
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“He hasn’t been the same since the boss gave him a raise!”’ 
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No Problem! 
A touring eastern go-getter spied 


at the door of his teepee somewhere 
out west. 

“Chief,” remonstrated the go-get- 
ter, “why don’t you get yourself a 
job in a factory?” 

“Why?” grunted the chief. 

“Well, you could earn a lot of 
| money. Maybe 30 or 40 dollars a 
week.” 

“Why?” insisted the chief. 

“Oh, if you worked hard and saved 
your money, you’d soon have a bank 
account. Wouldn’t you like that?” 

“Why?” again asked the chief. 
| “For gosh sakes!” shouted the ex- | 
| asperated go-getter. “With a big 
bank account you could retire, and 
then you wouldn’t have to work any 
|} more .. .” 





“Not working now,” pointed out | 
the Indian. 





Two men were discussing pre- 
natal influence and one said he 
didn’t believe in it—that it was all 
nonsense. 

“Before I was born,” he de- 
clared, “my mother was terribly 
frightened by a record in a coin 
phonograph and it didn’t affect 
me in any way—in any way—in 
any way—in any way!” 


They tell a story about a fellow 
who went to Washington without 
a room reservation. After spend- 
ing the day going from hotel to 
hotel unable to get a place to sleep, 
he decided to try the hospital. 
Walking along the river on his 
way to the hospital, he heard a 
cry for help. A man was drowning. 
He was coming up for the third 
time. 

Rushing over to the river bank, 
our friend shouted: “Before I can 
help you, I must know your name 
and address.” And the poor fellow 
said: “I’m Lucius Cullen, Room 
564, Mayflower Hotel.” 

Our friend grabbed a taxi, 
speeded over to the Mayflower 
and said to the clerk: “I just came 
from the river and saw the man 
who has Room 564 drown. I’d like 
to get that room.” 

“Sorry, sir,” the clerk replied, 
“but the room has just been taken 
by the man who pushed him in.” 


What’s this we hear about all 
the draftees sitting around and 
knitting sweaters for Lana 
Turner? 
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DDING Buckeye Cable control to your tractor steps up its output two ways 
A. . . first, you’ll get higher output from your cable-controlled equipment with 
Buckeye’s fast, accurate winch; second, your, tractor can handle scores of new 
and different jobs with Buckeye’s smooth, rugged cable power. 

Using a two-drum Heavy-Duty Hoist, one drum can operate your dozer, ripper 
or scraper, leaving the second drum free to operate another piece of equipment 
or ready to handle the dozens of cable pulling, hoisting or hauling jobs that 
turn up on every project. Spooling 350 feet of %” cable, the wide, husky 
Buckeye drum gives you over 8,000 Ibs. line pull and a line speed of more than 
300 ft. per minute. For hoisting jobs, your line can be reeved through single or 
multi-part sheaves—plenty of cable to work with, plenty of line pull for the 
tough ones. Simple job-made hoist frames can be mounted at the front, rear 
or sides of the tractor. Line may be run out directly from the drum to snake 
logs, pull out stalled equipment or pull cable, fencing, etc. To get the most out 
of your tractor, equip it with Buckeye Cable Control NOW! 
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their 0.0 milepost to Charlie Lake 
and operations by private con- 
tractors which were started in 
June, about a month after the 
engineers started building the 
“tote” road, were 60 miles from 
the nearest railhead at Dawson 
Creek and 600 miles from the 
nearest railroad center at Ed- 
monton. The crew at Fort Nelson 
began their road blazing 214 
miles from a railhead and 854 
miles from the nearest railroad 
center. 

Although hampered by the 
absence of communication except 
by radio or special messengers, 
and lacking modern methods of 
transportation, Army engineers 
and private contractors pushed a 
well-engineered truck highway 
through 1600 miles of wilderness 
in breath-taking construction 
time. Obstacles were so omnipres- 
ent that they became common- 
place and were disregarded. The 
orders to the Army and to the 
private contracting firms were to 
get the road through and the task 
has been accomplished. 

The original plan of the Alcan 
highway development had been 
for the Army engineers to build 
the pioneer trail or “tote” road 
over which contractors who were 
to build the commercial road 
could bring in their supplies and 
equipment. The first operations 
by the private contracting firms 
last summer were on the route of 
the commercial highway which 
was an entirely separate road, 
paralleling the “tote” road. About 
a month after the start of opera- 
tions on the commercial or PRA 
highway, Army engineers swung 
the line of the highway from the 
commercial route to a junction 
with the “tote” road and from 
these points of junction, all work 
was concentrated on widening out 
and surfacing the pioneer road al- 
ready blazed. 

This change in plan was typical 
of the on-the-spot decisions of the 
engineers who directed building 
of the highway. The job was run 
by General William Hoge and Gen- 
eral James A. O’Connor as a mili- 
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77) 
tary, field operation of the Army 
and military necessity was the 
first consideration. By concen- 
trating all but preliminary work 
on the route of the “tote” road, 
it was possible to complete the 
highway to Alaska in time for the 
first of the great fleets of motor 
transports to roar over its full 
length before mid-November. 


Alcan Highway Contractors 


Construction operations on the 
Alean highway by private con- 
tracting firms are under the sup- 
ervision of four “management” 
contractors. The Public Roads 
Admininistration selected these 
prominent engineering and con- 
struction firms last spring and 
awarded them contracts as project 
managers for individual sectors 
of the highway. Their duties are 
strictly “supervisory” and not 
“operational.” The management 
contractors direct the activities 
of from 12 to 20 sub-contractors 
operating under each firm. 

The PRA selected the Toronto, 
Canada, firm of R. Melville Smith 
Company, Ltd., for*the 60 miles 
of commercial highway between 
Dawson Creek and Fort St. John, 









B. C., and for sections of the high- 
way between Fort Nelson and 
Whitehorse. The Okes Construc- 
tion Company of St. Paul was 
awarded a management contract 
for work between Fort St. John 
and Fort Nelson, and for sections 
of the highway north from Fort 
Nelson. 

Dowell Construction Company 
of Seattle, Washington, is project 
manager for work in the White- 
horse area and contractors work- 
ing down the road from Alaska 
towards Whitehorse are under 
supervision of Lytle & Green of 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

The first work of the project 
managers was to recruit contrac- 
tors experienced in grading, rock 
work, gravel pit and quarry opero- 
ations, highway surfacing and 
bridge and culvert building. From 
Canada, Iowa, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington to the 
wilderness of British Columbia 
and Yukon Territory came bank 
clerks as well as experienced 
shovel operators and catskinners. 
The vanguard of a construction 
army of 25,000 men and 6000 
pieces of heavy road building ma- 


e@ Fill is pushed into place over a 
box culvert made from native 
timber by a LaPlant-Choate bull- 
dozer mounted on a Caterpillar D8. 
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speeds work - saves labor - gives better breakage 


You put a Tamptite* car- 
tridge in the bore hole in 
the usual way. 


Follow with other 
cartridges. 


Compress them in the 
same way. 


RESULTS: You save valuable man hours 


formerly used in slitting cartridges to make 


them pack tightly. There’s no spilled pow- 


der, even when loading uppers. You get 


better breakage for faster mucking. 
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Push on the tamping rods 
and you compress the dyna- 
mite, filling the 

hole tightly. 


It's the new construction 
. of the paper wrapper that 
does it. 


The charge is compactly 
concentrated in the back 
of the hole. 


There's a minimum of air 
space around the 
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@ For long stretches at a time, 
the Alcan highway runs straight 
as an arrow. This section of road 
has been graded and is ready for 
surfacing. 


chines moved onto the road dur- 
ing June of 1942. 

R. Melville Smith Company and 
their subcontractors were among 
the first to start operations on the 
Alean highway. The equipment 
to be used by them on the 60-mile 
section between Dawson Creek 
and Fort St. John was shipped 
across Canada by rail and unload- 
ed from the railhead at Dawson 
Creek. The commercial highway 
through this area is in good dirt 
country. Clay and loam have 
provided material for a firm sub- 
grade, and gravel pits within 
reach of the road have made sur- 
facing easier than in some areas 
of the route. 

Through this hilly farmland, R. 
Melville Smith Company and their 
subcontractors used _ tractors, 
scrapers and bulldozers to build 
up 60 miles of highway with a 
36-foot roadbed and 6:1 slopes. 
This new road replaces a leisurely 
route meandering casually from 
farm to farm. The new road has 
nunimum curves and grades. 

Dawson Creek railhead was al- 
so used by Okes Construction 
Company as their receiving point 
for equipment and _ supplies. 
Dowell Construction Company, 
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working in the Whitehorse area, 
shipped equipment through the 
safe, calm waters of the inland 
waterway from Seattle to Skag- 
way, Alaska, and then over a nar- 
row-gauge railroad to Whiteherse. 
On the northern end of the road, 
Lytle and Green’s equipment and 
men were shipped by boat through 
the inland waterway, across the 
Gulf of Alaska to Valdez, and 
then moved overland to the job 
sites. 


Okes Management Contract 


The main base camp from 
which work over more than 260 
miles of the southern sector of the 
Alcan highway project was to be 
directed, was established at Fort 
St. John, B. C., early in June, 
1942, by a handful of men repre- 
senting the Okes Construction 
Company of St. Paul. These men 
who arrived by plane, occupied a 
small shed and an open tent about 
a mile north of the village of Fort 
St. John as their first office, ware- 
house and bunkhouse. At St. Paul, 
Minnesota, the Okes central office 
was busy recruiting the forces 
and equipment of responsible con- 
tracting firms in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and North Dakota who 
could be charged with the task of 
building the wilderness road. In 
the meantime, men at Fort St. 
John were preparing for construc_ 
tion of the main camp and handl- 
ing the field work necessary to 
housing and equipping a construc- 
tion army of 2,500 men and 1,500 
machines. 


Within days, so rapid has been 
every operation on this job, fa- 
cilities at Dawson Creek and at 
Fort St. John were completed. At 
Dawson Creek, Okes Construc- 
tion Company maintains an office, 
barracks and warehouses in 
charge of Bill Graves who is re- 
sponsible for sending and receiv- 
ing both men and equipment. 
Crews arriving for work on the 
highway usually spend the night 
in barracks at Dawson Creek and 
the next morning are taken by 
truck to the base camp at Fort St. 
John. Equipment and supplies ar- 
riving at Dawson Creek are 
either warehoused there or are 
loaded directly from freight cars 
to trucks and moved to ware- 
houses at Fort St. John for future 
distribution. 

Base camp is located on a plain 
directly north of Fort St. John 
and immediately adjacent to the 
camp of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration. The Okes camp is com- 
prised of several large warehouses 
a dozen barracks, mess halls and 
kitchens, central offices for all 
subcontracting firms on the Okes 
management sector, main offices 
for the Okes Construction Com- 
pany, complete garage and re- 
pairshop, lighting plant, deep well 
and sewage disposal systems, can- 
teen, post office, and appurtenent 
buildings. These buildings at the 
base camp were erected from 


@ Repairs were made right in the 
field whenever possible. Here o 


welder operates from a portable 
repair shop on a rush job. 
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Bucyrus-MONIGHANS walk surely . . . over rough 
ground or soft. They side-step obstacles, waste no time 
getting from one digging position to the next. They 
can work close to the edge of the bank, with consequent 
increase in effective range. They walk “‘softly,”’ cush- 
ioning down with an ease that means long life. Because 
of the exclusive “Rolling Cam,” they walk efficiently 
throughout millions of yards of tough digging. Per- 
formance has proved them the type of dragline that can 


handle the high pressure production so essential in war- 


time. They are available with booms up to 250 feet A WALKING ACTION 
and buckets up to 20 yards. Lat Aesth! 
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knock-down panels formerly part 
of CCC buildings, dismantled in 
the United States and shipped to 
the highway. Army engineer head- 
quarters for work on this sector 
of the highway are located about 
one-half a mile south of the Okes 
camp. 

As work on the southern sector 
of the Alcan highway started in 
June, 1942, Okes Construction 
Company with the approval of the 
Public Roads Administration 
awarded operational contracts to 
the following firms: 


Standard Salt & Cement Co., Du- 
luth; clearing, grubbing, camp 
building and sawmill operations. 

Coghlan Construction Co., Rolla, 
N. D.; grading. 

Reese & Olson, 
Greenbush, Minn.; 
surfacing. 

Leguil & Brown, Adrian and Madi- 
son Lake, Minn.; grading. 

Thomas Brothers, Foley, Minn.; 
grading. 

Adolphson & Huseth, Layser & 
Welch, Thief River Falls, Minne- 
apolis and Annandale, Minn.; 
surfacing. 

Southern Minnesota Construction 
Co., Spring Valley, Minn.; grad- 
ing and surfacing. 


Marshall and 
grading and 


M. G._ Astelford, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; grading and surfacing. 
Art Bolier, Minneapolis, Minn.; 


grading and surfacing. 

Pedersen Bros., Montevideo, Minn.; 
bridges and culverts. 

Volek Construction Co., Rice Lake, 
Wis.; surfacing. 

Sorensen & Volden, Albert Lea and 
Balaton, Minn.; grading. 

Roverud Brothers, Spring Grove, 
Minn.; quarrying and surfacing. 


Personnel of Okes Construction 
Company on the Alcan highway 
project included, as personal rep- 
resentatives of the firm, either 
Day Okes or Charles Paulda, both 
officers of the firm and one of 
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@ Voick Construction Company of 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin, shipped this 
Lippmann crusher to the job site 
by rail and truck. A barge was 
employed to transport all equip- 
ment across the Peace River. 


whom has been on the job at all 
times. Sidney Okes is in charge 
of the office at St. Paul. Staff 
officers for Okes at Fort St. John 
are W. E. Bates, chief staff offi- 
cer of operations; George R. Mc- 
Lean, staff officer of administra- 
tion; Ken Gold, purchasing agent ; 
Harold Goodrich, staff officer of 
transportation and supply; C. M. 
Gillespie, superintendent of equip- 


e A Caterpillar D2 pulls a sheeps- 
foot roller over new fill during 
compaction operations on the 
southern sector of the Alcan 
highway. 





ment and Russell L. Sutmar, 
office engineer. 

Supervising engineers in charge 
of road and bridge construction 
for Okes are E. I. Studer of Min- 
neapolis; W. C. Donaldson of St. 
Paul; James Gibson, Fort St. 
John, W. C. Torgerson, Duluth 
and Thomas Lepard, Des Moines. 

The Alean highway project is 
under the direction of Brigadier 
General W. M. Hoge of the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers. 
Brigadier General James A. 
Q’Connor is in direct charge of 
work on the southern sector of 
the highway while Fred Capes of 
Denver is construction engineer 
for the Public Roads Administra- 
tion in this sector. 


Construction Crews Move In 


Big Swedes and husky Finns 
from northern Minnesota, broad 
shouldered, bearded men whose 
rough hands were familiar with 
the feel of an axe, were the first 
construction crews to arrive on 
the highway. Employed by the 
Standard Salt & Cement Com- 
pany, these men from the forests 
of Minnesota found the assign- 
ment of clearing a path through 
the wilderness to their liking. 
With hand axe and pneumatic 
saw, with tractors and bulldozers 
they set out from Fort St. John, 
first through the scrubby brush 
country, and then into the forests 
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where the timber was as heavy as 
100 cords per acre. 

On the first trains of employees 
to arrive at Dawson Creek were 
also the carpenter crews of the 
same firm who were to assemble 
the familiar green CCC panels in- 
to hundreds of bunkhouses and 
mess halls, garages, warehouses 
and offices over 260 miles of wil- 
cerness between Fort St. John 
and Fort Nelson. By June 16, 1942, 
these men were moving steadily 
northward hewing and hacking a 
path for the great new road. 

The record stands for all to see. 
From mid-June to mid-October, 
men and equipment toiled cease- 
lessly. When one crew turned in, 
another took its place, Saturdays, 
Sundays, holidays. Within four 
months from the start of these 
preliminary operations, the entire 
stretch of 260 wooded and precip- 
itous miles between Fort St. John 
and Fort Nelson had been graded. 
All. but 15 miles were surfaced 
with one lift of gravel, and over 
many sections the second lift of 
one-inch and two-inch crushed 
rock had been laid. The highway 
over which convoys of Army 
trucks moved in mid-October was 
not a one-way truck road although 
most operations had been on the 
“tote” road but rather a modern 
highway built to exacting PRA 
and Army standards. 

Not only over the southern 
sector of the highway under the 
Okes management contract but 
for most of the 1,600 miles be- 
tween Dawson Creek and Fair- 
banks, the present Alcan highway 
is built over the original “tote” 
road. The road which is in use 
this winter varies in width from a 
minimum 20-foot roadbed to the 
finished 36-foot width. Standards 
for the entire highway, which will 
be followed when work is resumed 
in the spring, are a 100-foot right- 
of way with a 36-foot roadbed of 
compacted earth with 6:1 slopes. 
The grade is completed with 12 
inches of pit run material, an 
eight-inch lift of two-inch crushed 
rock and a final four-inch lift of 
one-inch crushed rock. Gravel lifts 
over the highway total approxi- 
mately 20,000 yards to the mile. 

Grading operations over the 260 
miles between Fort St. John and 
Fort Nelson were through country 
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containing necessary roadbuilding 
materials. Good clay with a mix- 
ture of gravel was available for 
the roadbed and gravel and rock 
for surfacing were accessible. The 
contracting firms on the highway 
cleared out the roadway with bull- 
dozers and then went to work on 
the grade with tractor-scraper or 
elevating grader units. Where 
feasible, the fill for the new grade 
was cast in from side borrow by 
muckers. Select material and 


crushed rock for surfacing was 
taken from the borrow pits either 


adjacent to the highway or within 
easy hauling distance. 


Muskeg in Minority 


General conception of the soil 
conditions on the Alcan highway 
site has been erroneous. Although 
it is true that in some sections, 
especially on the northern sectors 
of the road, expanses of muskeg 
and perpetually frozen earth were 
encountered, this was not the case 
on the southern sector. 

Contributing to the public mis- 
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In fulfilling its destiny, steel wire rope is now called upon to 
withstand the wear, tear, stress and strain of war time production. 


Its fields of service are the “hot spots” of industry. Shipyards, oil 


fields, mines, mills, steel plants. . 


battle stations. 


. are a few of its important 


While wire rope is designed for hard work, its actual life span is 
definitely influenced by the way in which it is handled, as well as 
by the condition of the equipment on which it is used. Kinks, reverse 
bends, corrugated sheaves, improper fleet angle, incorrect or insuffi- 
cient lubrication — are some of the adverse factors that are often 


encountered. 


As so much steel is required to provide the sinews of war, it is 
obvious that the more hours of work that can be had from every 
pound of wire rope used, the more steel — and time — will be saved. 
Let us make every saving possible of these two vital items, so that 
_our fighting forces will have plenty to fight with, and when needed. 


For further information on the proper use, care and application of wire rope, 


as well as regarding any wire rope problem that you have. . 
to consult our Engineering Department. 
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e A bit of luxury on the Alcan 
highway in the form of a Finnish 
bathhouse was available for lovers 
of the steam bath. 


conception of soil conditions were 
such statements as this quotation 
which appeared in the August 18 
issue of a national illustrated 
magazine: 

“Worse and worse, however, is 
the fact that 250 miles of Route 
X (the route of the present road) 
must be built over almost continu- 
ous and bottomless bog from Daw- 
son Creek to Fort Nelson...” 

Except for one or two stretches 
less than three-quarters of a mile 
in length, no muskeg or swamp- 
land was encountered between 
Dawson Creek and Fort Nelson. 
This “continuous and bottomless 
bog” was refuted by every con- 
tractor who worked on the south- 
ern sector of the highway. Many 
declared flatly that they had not 
nor could they ever ask to build 
grades in more idea! dirt country 
than they found between Fort St. 
John and Fort Nelson. 

Army engineers during their 
pioneer operations had encoun- 
tered many difficulties, first in 
blazing a trail through a relatively 
unknown country, and then in 
transporting men, equipment and 
supplies. They worked in mud and 
gumbo and they operated from 
the scant shelter of tents in 
strange forests. Although work on 
the Okes management contract 
was far from being a pink tea, the 
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contractors had the advantage of 
continued fair weather and of fol- 
lowing a trail already broken 
through. 

At peak employment during the 
full summer months, the sub-con- 
tractors under Okes employed 
more than 2,200 men, and worked 
two shifts of 11 hours each seven 
days a week. The continued fair 
weather and lack of rain, although 
creating dust and subsequent wear 
on equipment, gave the opportuni- 
ty for unbroken periods of work. 
Less than three days were lost be- 
cause of wet weather during all 
operations. 

Although construction employes 
worked as long as 77 hours a week, 
they were well paid for their la- 
bors and checks of $175 per week 
for mechanics and shovel runners 
were not uncommon. 

More than 1,500 individual units 
of large pieces of construction 
machinery have been in use on 
the Okes management contract. 
Sub-contractors operating on this 
sector of the highway consigned 
their equipment to the Okes Con- 
struction Company at Fort St. 
John where it was checked and 
approved by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration upon arrival. Units 
valued at $300 and less were pur- 
chased outright by the govern- 
ment while larger pieces of equip- 
ment were leased by the govern- 
ment through the PRA on a rental 
basis. Equipment as needed for 
the various construction opera- 
tions is allocated the individual 
contractors from a giant equip- 


























ment pool. Practically every piece 
of equipment from light plants to 
18-yard scrapers are included in 
the equipment rented for use on 
Alcan highway construction work. 

First work on the Okes section 
of the Alcan highway was started 
on the PRA or commercial road 
at the Army’s 0.0 milepost just 
beyond the Fort St. John base 
camp. As the first month of work 
passed, however, Army engineers 
determined to grade through the 
Alean highway for service this 
winter. Taking advantage of the 
work already completed on the 
“tote” road, they placed the con- 
tractors on this pioneer route, 
widening out the right-of-way, 
shouldering out the grade and sur- 
facing the finished grade. Army 
forces and contractors worked to- 
gether on the “tote” road and 
opened a passable highway from 
Dawson Creek to Fairbanks be- 
fore November 20, the date set 
for the official opening of the raad. 

Although construction of the 
Alcan highway proceeded at top 
speed, the Army and contractors 
were beset with difficulties. Per- 
haps the most troublesome prob- 
lems were lack of transportation 
and communication facilities. No 
contact with the outside world 
was possible beyond Fort St. John 
and from Fort St. John up the line 


@ Tent camps among tall Alaskan 
trees were the first homes of 
Alcan highway contractors. Later, 
these tents were supplanted by 
frame buildings built from CCC 
camp panels. 
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7 ing more than seemed 
reasonable or possible a year ago” 


—Robert P. Patterson, Under Sec'y of War 








Rugged LeTeurneee Sesiee Carryalls and ‘Geenen, 
used by U. S. Army Engineers and contractors, 
help punch out 1650-mile Alcan Highway in record 
breaking time. 





The M-20 LeTourneau Tractor Crane was developed 
for Marines and Engineers primarily for lifting 
heavy, compact loads, but this one was quickly put 
to use picking up, hauling and loading a crashed 
bomber onto truck at a large air base. 








Fleet of 22 LeTourneau units, Tournapulls, Carry- 
alls, Dozers, Cranes, Rooters and Sheep’s Foot 
Rollers, build airports and supply roads in Africa. 
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LeTourneau B-30 Bomber Crane built especially for 
Army Air Force to quickly lift and haul crashed 
bombers to keep runways clear. Lifting capacity 
60,000 Ibs., 35 ft. from wheels; travels 18 m.p.h.; 
giant tires permit travel on runways. 
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Employees Triple Production 


January 6 the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ unfurled alongside the 
National Colors and the Minute Man Flag above our fac- 
tory. It was awarded to the Men and Women of R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., because they have tripled production 
since 1940, because they have quickly designed and put 
in production many special Cranes, Carryalls and Doz- 
because they accom- 
plished ‘‘more than seemed reasonable or possible.’’ 


You Have Helped 


You and LeTourneau - ‘‘Caterpillar’’ dealers have 
helped us, too. We’ve been able to deliver more to the 
Armed Forces because you've been reasonable and patient 
in your demands for new equipment and parts, because 
you’ve kept your old equipment in fighting shape at a 
time when war has made impossible our usual peace- 
time deliveries to you. We and our dealers have done our 
best to get as much equipment and parts to you as pos- 
sible, and we'll continue to do so... but, the Armed 
Forces must come first. They need so much equipment 
there just isn’t enough for everyone, even with our 
tripled ‘‘E’’ production record. 


You, on thousands of peacetime jobs, have helped us 
develop this tough, cost-cutting equipment which ‘has 
what it takes’’ to step right into the toughest jobs of 
combat service. When peace comes again, our increased 
war production capacity and new war-proved models 
will mean even better service and better equipment than 
you’ve had before . . . probably ‘better than has ever 
seemed possible.’’ Meanwhile, LeTourneau-‘‘Caterpillar”’ 
dealers stand ready to provide you with parts and repair 
service 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Use them for Victory. 





ETOURNEAL 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





| PEORIA, ILLINOIS + STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA | sLiLtnors 


Manufacturers of DOZERS, CARRYALL* SCRAPERS, POWER CONTROL 
UNITS, ROOTERS*, SHEEP'S FOOT ROLLERS, TOURNAPULLS* 


TOURNAROPE*, TOURNATRAILERS*, TOURNAWELD*, TRACTOR CRANES 
*Name Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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for almost 300 miles, orders and 
requests were carried by messen- 
gers. Lack of transportation facil- 
ities posed a problem, not only in 
bringing in supplies and equip- 
ment to Fort St. John, but in dis- 
tributing them to the camps 
strung along the highway at 25 
mile intervals. 


Camp Maintenance 


Each contractor on the Okes 
sector of the highway maintained 
his own camp and_ barracks. 
Through the wilderness from Fort 
St. John to and beyond Fort Nel- 
son are 16 construction camps 
that must be continuously sup- 
plied with food, gasoline; parts 
and hundreds of every day com- 
modities. These camps are con- 
venient to the sections of the 
highway on which the subcon- 
tractors are working. Supplies are 
ordered through the Okes base 
camp warehouse, but the individ- 
ual camps are supervised by each 
contractor. Okes commissary chief 
whose main task it is to keep the 


Constructing a Glacd Coutrel Channel 








kitchens well stocked with every- 
thing from grapefruit juice to 
steaks and bacon is D. W. Aungst 
of Chicago. 

One of the worst bottlenecks on 
the Okes management contract 
has been parts. There are a thou- 
sand and one repair parts and re- 
placement units that must be kept 
in stock to meet the daily emer- 
gencies and breakdowns, but Ken 
Gold, Okes purchasing agent, has 
found it next to impossible to get 
deliveries. After the first months 
of futile waiting for parts that 
never arrived, it became the rule 
rather than the exception to make 
the repair part or replacement 
needed on the spot from whatever 
material happened to be on hand. 

This winter, thanks to the de- 
termination of the Army and the 
perseverance and ingenuity of 
private contracting firms, millions 
of dollars worth of war essentials 
are rolling over the Alcan high- 
way between Dawson Creek and 
Fairbanks in great convoys of 
drab olive Army trucks. 


(Continued from page 80) 


practical, and saved valuable steel 
rods that would otherwise have 
been detached from their steel 
cones and left inside the concrete. 


In pouring wall concrete, Gov- 
ernment Inspector Arthur M. Nel- 
son was responsible to a consider- 
able degree for saving Matich & 
Yeager wear and tear on their 
forms, for the wall tapered down 
to a neat 12-inch fillet, which 
joined the wall to the invert slab. 
Pouring the toe of this fillet was 
the problem. No matter how well 
this toe was vibrated, grout would 
leak out from under the fillet 
forms and leave a small, unsightly 
void pocket which had to be 
patched. If form bolts were used 
to pull the forms absolutely water- 
tight, damage to the fillet portion 
would inevitably result. Inspector 
Nelson suggested that toe bolts 
be used, tightened only to the 
point where the fillet form was 
snug, not strained. Then, before 
each pour, a laborer spread a thin 
lift of clay down along the floor- 
form line and tamped it lightly 
with his shoe. The grout stayed 
in, the concrete stripped beauti- 
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fully, and the forms lasted over 
and over again. 

The saving of needed metal was 
practiced on each part of the job. 
Even the guard fence topping the 
channel walls was revised and 
built of timber posts, although 
sleeved recesses were provided for 
installing metal posts and No. 9 
link fencing after the war. 

Dirt for back fill was pushed 








down behind the walls by a Cater- 
pillar D-8-mounted LeTourneau 
bullgrader and spread out in thin 
lifts. It was rolled by a dual drum 
sheepsfoot roller, ballasted with 
water saturated sand to weight 
2,200 pounds per linear foot of 
tread. Backfilling was never done 
until the walls had time to cure 
sufficiently under their coating of 
Hunt Process curing solution. At 
the time of backfilling, the con- 
crete in the walls usually had at- 
tained a compressive strength of 
3,600 pounds per square inch. 
Therefore, none were liable to 
damage by this operation. 

A special aggregate bucket 
suitable for receiving aggregate 
out of a dump truck was handled 
by a McCaffrey built crane from 
the floor slab to place the hori- 
zontal line of weep hole gravel 
drains when the backfill had been 
placed up to that point. The use 
of this crane and bucket saved 
dumping the gravel over a dirt 
bank and it did away with re- 
handling by hand labor. 

An Adams Model 51 motor 
grader was used in dressing down 
the top of backfill, blading roads 
and keeping hauling areas free 
from ruts. Major repairs as well 
as minor operating repairs were 
made on the job. 

John Matich normally isn’t a 
speech maker, but at the start of 
this job he called all his operators 
in. The gist of his direct talk was 


@ Excess backfill on Matich & 
Yeager’s Burbank-Western flood 


control channel job was loaded out 
by this Lorain 70 shovel. 
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the special care that he expected 
each operator to give his machines 
throughout the war. John expects 
his machines to last. He wants to 
make repairs as soon as the need 
for them is discovered. He wants 
faulty operation reported at once. 
He wants production, but not at 
the cost of a machine destroying 
pace that would only show a tem- 
porary advantage. And he oper- 
ates not on a cost-plus basis, but 
on a competitively bid contract 
schedule. 

The Matich brothers (Nikolas 
and John) and E. L. Yeager bid 
this contract at $1,145,155. Glenn 
Graham was the contractor’s en- 
gineer. Government supervision 
of the project was handled by 
Col. Rufus W. Putnam, U. S. dis- 
trict engineer; F. C. Bennett, 
district regional engineer; Frank 
L. Huddleson, area engineer; 
Howard Welsh, chief inspector; 
and John W. McEwen, office en- 
gineer. 


Meeting YUucle Sams 
42 Tax Bill 


(Continued from page 82) 


later on but you may be permitted 
accelerated depreciation if your 
mechanical equipment is operat- 
ing longer hours today. In normal 
times, depreciation schedules are 
usually figured on an eight-hour 
day basis. Obviously, if equip- 
ment is now operated 12, 16 or 24 
hours a day, it will depreciate 
faster and should rate a higher 
deduction. Some plants operat- 
ing 24 hours daily are writing off 
their equipment in five years. If 
a machine is not in operation 
throughout a taxable year, a de- 
duction may be allowed. If you 
do not take the deduction, you 
may not be permitted to take it 
in a later year. If you are able 
to buy new equipment, be sure 
you figure the rate high enough 
from the start. This will save 
you headaches later on. Use the 
straight-line method of figuring 
depreciation, an equal write-off 
every year, based upon the cost 
divided by the years of useful ser- 
vice life. This is where many ex- 
cavating contractors go wrong. 
They base their depreciation 
schedules on physical life, which 
is often longer than profitable or 
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useful service life. Moreover, the 
Treasury Department prefers the 
straight-line method. 


Maintenance Problem 


A number of excavating men 
have pointed out that difficulty 
of getting manpower and mate- 
rials to keep maintenance and re- 
pairs up to usual standards will 
prevent many from deducting for 
this expense for the duration. 
This will produce a bigger profit 
on paper and a tax must be paid 
on the differential even though 
the profit is “watered” by the in- 
ability to take a deduction for 
normal upkeep. Those condemn- 
ing this apparent inequality have 
contended that depreciation goes 
on in war and peace, that if re- 
pairs are neglected when needed, 
they “gang up” and take a rela- 
tively larger toll sooner or later 
or compel premature replacement. 
We want to point out that the 
carry-back provision takes care of 
this, otherwise, excavating men 
would have had to pay higher 
taxes for the duration and then, 
when they eventually had to make 
the cumulative repairs in the post- 
war period, the expense might: be 
so great that operations for the 
year of reconditioning showed a 
loss with no tax benefit. Now, you 
can carry back such a loss to the 
two preceding years. 

With regard to the Victory tax 
deduction of five per cent from 
wages of employes earning in ex- 
cess of $624 yearly, remember 
that this money belongs to the 
government, you are the trustee. 
We suggest that you enter such 
deductions in a separate book, pre- 
ferably bound, marked “Victory 
Tax Deductions from Payroll.” 
Remit quarterly as with social 
security, but disaster may follow 
if you treat this tax as a periodic 
expense, as some have considered 
social security remittances in the 
past, because this tax is five times 
greater. An individual carrying 
on a business will consider the 
Victory tax net income as the gross 
income less expenses connected 
with business or non-business en- 
terprises used to produce income. 

It is recognized, but not de- 
terminable, that at one point, 
taxes become a brake on produc- 
tion and promotional enterprise 
because management is dulled, ex- 


travagance and inefficiency en- 
couraged. Although the border- 
line at which the various taxes 
start to destroy business initiative 
and even enterprise itself is not 
readily discernible, the excavating 
contractor has one means of keep- 
ing that borderline as far away 
as possible. His taxable base 
should represent the true net in- 
come. High rates are justified to 
win the war but not the taxing of 
artificial income. The excavating 
contractor must see that his in- 
come, as reported, takes advan- 
tage of all legitimate deductions. 
When income tax rates were low, 
every dollar deducted meant much 
less of a saving than today, when 
rates are skyhigh. So, take all 
the deductions you can get legiti- 
mately. The tax-saving oppor- 
tunities are put in the law to en- 
able you to benefit by them. 

Finally, bear in mind when 
listing deductions that accounting, 
unlike mathematics, is not an ex- 
act science. In most transactions, 
there is only one right way, but in 
certain borderline cases, recording 
depends upon the viewpoint of the 
taxpayer and this may differ in 
different concerns. When a trans- 
action may be interpreted in two 
different ways with equal pro- 
priety, use the interpretation in 
your favor. This is not tax eva- 
sion. It is tax avoidance. There 
is a big difference. The U. S. 
Supreme Court has ruled that, 
“The legal right of the taxpayer 
to decrease the amount of what 
otherwise would be his taxes or al- 
together avoid them, by means 
which the law permits, cannot be 
doubted. It is well settled that a 
taxpayer may resort to any legal 
methods available to him to de- 
preciate the amount of his tax 
liability, so long as his efforts 
are confined to law.” 

Many income tax laws can be 
interpreted in more ways than one. 
The Treasury Department may 
impose a tax on one taxpayer 
under one interpretation and tax 
another under a different ruling. 
There is no wilful evasion if there 
is no concealment of material 
facts. There are lawful means of 
reducing the tax toll and there 
is no stigma attached to the tax- 
payer who follows the tax laws, 
yet, tries to keep his tax expenses 
down to a minimum. 
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Blocks and Linings 


Beco Blocks and Linings take the 
heavy loads at the increased 
speeds demanded of modern 
excavating equipment. These 
Beco products are durable and 
tough —that’s why replace- 
ments and adjustments are less 
frequent. 


Push-Pull Jack 


No matter how 
unusual your 











Rock Grab 





The Bucyrus-Erie Rock 
Grab lifts by compression, 
eliminating the necessity 
for previous preparation, 
no matter what the shape 





“push, pull, 
clamp, or straightening” problem may 
be, BECO Jack is the tool that gives you 
a safe, sure, and proved means of doing 
the job better. Screw lengths—10”, 12”, 
14”, 16” and 18”. Capacity on nut ends 
35,000 lbs. 





of the stone. Combines 
safety and 













convenience, 





savings. . . . Manufactured 
in 2¥2, 5, 10, 15 and 20 ton 
capacity. 


Handy Hoist 


Here is a big little helper for any 
hoist job around shovel or drag- 
line, repair shop, plant, mine or 
pit. The Handy Hoist is a one- 
man tool—easy to hang, easy to 
handle, easy to work. Pulls up or 
down or sidewise, and can be 
readily taken anywhere on the 
job. Five sizes—% ton, 1% ton, 
3 ton, 4% ton, 6 to 15 ton. 


Rope Sockets 


Bulldog wedge rope sockets never fail. 
The harder the pull . . . the tighter the 
grip! Attachment is easy and quick and 
directly in line with pull, eliminating 
costly kinks. Made in a dozen sizes and 
four different styles. 











Hydraulic Press § 


For use as PULLER, PRESS 
or JACK to save you time 
and money in dismantling 
worn-out or broken-down 
equipment and in reassem- 
bling machine parts right 
in the field. Saves time 
and labor on other types 
of lift, pull, or press work. 
Manufactured in 50, 100, 
150 and 225 ton sizes. 


Red Arch Chain 


Red Arch incandescent 
butt-welded dragline chain 
has twice the strength and 
wearability of ordinary 
chain. It will increase your 
output because of less 
shutdown time. Manufac- 
tured in any size chain 
from ¥%”" to 2” to fit your 
bucket. 


Ducyrus- 
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C4. trade 


tickles the palate of real excavating 
men the world over. In “Keep ’Em 
Crawling,” salesman Botts and his 
tractors come through one uncom- 
fortable situation after the other, 
proving each time that Botts and 
Earthworms are the best. This new 


practical solutions. The book is a 
study which brings to light many 
ways in which skilled labor shortage 
may be avoided or overcome. The 
text deals mainly with the subdivi- 
sion of skill, coupled with training 
methods and the possible results. 


Where to Get: The National Foreman’s 
Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. 


book is an easy-reading tonic for 
war-weary minds. 

Where to Get: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York Title: “Fill Settlement With Explo- 
City. Price $2.00. sives” 

Subject: The 20-page booklet covers 
general principles and procedure in 
the settling oF fills on highway con- 
struction work. The pamphlet deals 
with costs and methods, and is illus- 
trated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. 

Where to Get: Atlas Powder Company, 


GATKE SWING FRICTIONS 
: Title: “Thew-Lorain Emergency Fix-It 


Handbook” 

Subject: A new 24-page booklet out- 
lining methods of meeting repair 
emergencies in the field and acts as 
a guide in the use of substitutes for 
critically hard-to-obtain materials. 
Clear and fully explained illustrations 
add to the clarity of the text. Repair 
data contained in the booklet applies 
to all models of Lorain equipment. 
Forty-two specific repair jobs are 
covered. 

Where to Get: The Thew Shovel Com- 
pany, Lorain, Ohio. Free upon re- 
quest. 


Title: “Keep ’Em Crawling” 

Subject: A new Alexander Botts book 
by William Hazlett Upson dealing 
with “Earthworms at war.” The rov- 
ing super salesman of the Earthworm 
Tractor company has some hilarious ’ . 
adventures in trying to make the Title: “Breaking The Skilled Labor 
country Earthworm conscious even Bottleneck” 
during war-time. If you have never Subject: This large desk manual pre- 
met up with Alexandar Botts you sents case histories and examples of 
have missed a fine bit of humor that skilled labor shortages and their 





Title: “Sand-Asphalt Specification 
RM-3” 

Subject: A specification covering the 
construction of a Sand-Asphalt road- 
mix course on natural sand subgrade 
has been adopted by the Asphalt In- 
stitute. , 

Where to Get: Asphalt Institute, 801 
Second Avenue, New York City. Free 
upon request. 


Title: “Redwood Pipe” 

Subject: A 16-page bulletin chock-full 
of drawings and “how to” informa- 
tion for engineers and contractors. 
The past year’s wartime curtailment 
of steel for pipe manufacture resulted 
in a considerable volume of inquiry 
about Redwood pipe, widely used a 
generation ago on western sewage, 
drainage and water supply and dis- 
tribution systems, and for irrigation 
and hydro-electric supply lines. To 
answer the questions that this re- 
discovery of Redwood pipe caused 
contractors, U. S. Engineers and 
others to ask, the Association con- 
solidated and brought up-to-date pre- 
vious technical information on Red- 
wood pipe, included new material, 
and published the bulletin as a com- 
prehensive manual, covering both 
Eastern and Western practices in 
wood pipe construction. Photographs 
and drawings add to the clarity of 
the bulletin. 

Where to Get: California Redwood As- 
sociation, 405 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. Free upon 
request. 





Recent developments in GATKE 
Moulded Swing Frictions give a man plenty 
extra to work with— 


TREMENDOUS POWER—No let down 
when things get hot. 


SMOOTH ACTION—No grabbing or 
chattering. 


LONG WEAR LIFE beyond comparison. 





GATKE Improved Swing Fric- 
tion for a Northwest Shovel. 
Made for all models. 


Unless you have Genuine GATKE Improved 
Swing Frictions you are missing plenty! 
They are guaranteed to do the job better 
and last longer. Use them for your next re- 
placement and compare results! 


Shipped from stock for popular Shovels, 
Draglines, ete. Just order by make and 
model. 





If you have problems, tell us about them. 
GATKE has been licking Tough Jobs for 
28 years. 


GATKE Clutch Facings. Made 
for all Road Building, Excavat- 


ing and Construction Equipment. 


GATKE CORPORATION 


Chicago, Ill. 


232 N. La Salle St. 
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N oles from the 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, regret to announce that 
David S. Youngholm, vice president 
in charge of the company’s lamp di- 
vision at Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
died recently from a sudden heart 
attack. Mr. Youngholm became a na- 
tionally known authority and execu- 
tive in the lighting industry during 
his thirty-three years with Westing- 
house. He is survived by his widow 
and two brothers. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, announces that M. G. Hunting- 
ton has been named manager of the 
Washington office of the national 
sales and service division of the com- 
pany. Mr. Huntington has been with 
the company since 1923. He succeeds 
K. D. Smith who assumes new com- 
pany duties with headquarters in 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, announce they have 
received an additional Army-Navy 
“E” award in the form of the re- 
newal star. A brief ceremony at the 
company plant was held on December 
16th. 


Allis-Chalmers 


Union Wire Rope Corporation, 21st and 
Manchester Avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri announce a renewal of the 
Navy “E” award for an additional 
period of six months dating from 
November 15, 1942. 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
and Stockton, California announced 
that they have been awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for high achieve- 
ment in the production of war ma- 
terial. The award was presented in a 
brief ceremony at the Peoria plant. 


Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Illinois plant an- 
nounces that it has been awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for excellence in 
production achievement. According to 
the announcement it is the first such 
award for tractor production. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


Address all box numbers 
c/o EXCAVATING ENGINEER 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 








Operate steam, gas, electric; standard or 
full revolving shovels. 45 years experience. 
Will go anywhere. Good references. Box 9201 














This Picture Ag a Small Sauerman Scraper 
Reclaiming Ceal Mine Screenings from Waste 
Pile to Washing Plant. 


How to Reduce Cost of 
Dig-and-Haul Work 


On work where materials are to be 
moved a distance beyond the reach of a 
boom, a Sauerman Scraper or Cableway 
has an advantage over other equipment 
because itis able to dig, haul and place 
the material in a continuous, straightline 
operation. 


The Sauerman Catalog shows the many 


‘ ways of cutting costs on material- 


handling work with these machines. 
Write for a copy of this free book. 


SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 
574 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


LONG RANGE MACHINES 











« All advertising in this 
TO ADVERTISE: section is payable in 
advance. Rate: 60c per line, or O per inch 
of 12 lines. Minimum charge. $2.40. No dis- 
counts; no commissions. If no change in copy 
is desired, three continuous insertions are 
offered for the price of two. Read these in- 
structions carefully. Each line contains 41 
characters (34 characters if all capital letters 
are used). Count spaces and punctuation as 
one character each. Allow 10 characters for 
box number, if blind advertisement is desired. 
Count your own copy to save delay. Be sure 
to enclose the correct amount of money with 
your order. Closing date—I5th of preceding 
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month. Example: January issue closes Decem- 
ber 15th. 


« Be sure to address your 
TO INQUIRE: inquiry to - adver- 
tiser by using the correct box number. Mail 
you letter in care of Excavating Engineer, 
th Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Write each adver- 
tiser a separate letter. not write us for 
name and address of advertiser. This a 
tion will not be given out. We have 
information about the equipment advertised 
other than that shown in the advertisements 
themselves. 








LARGE SHOYELS, CRANES 













AND 
DRAGLINES 
2% YDS. AND U 
30-B STEAM CRANE with 35’ boom. Shovel 
equipment also. Located Texas. Box 2931 





50-B STEAMER with long boom and 21'6” 

dipper handles in good operating condition. 

Boiler completely overhauled recently. Equipped 

with 1% yd. Dipper. Located —_™, esse 
x 





55-B DIESEL, 


808 Phoenix Bldg. 








new parts including parts for 
Atlas engine list furnished on request—price 
85% new. 

Barnard-Cuartiss Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





3-T MONIGHAN DRAGLINE, Fairbanks-Morse 


Diesel Engine, 87' Boom, 3 Yard Bucket. Good 
condition. Located Indiana. Box 2946 
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BUCYRUS-ERIE 


Class 230 150’ boom steam 
dragline. Wheel trucks. Good working condi- 
tion. Located Mississippi. Box 2933 





320-B steam shovel truck wheel mounted 85 foot 


boom 54 foot handle 7% yard dipper, reason- 
ably priced, immediately available, location 
midwest. Box 2936 





THREE MARION MODEL 125 8 yard electric 


shovels in A-l condition. Suitable for power 
supply of 3 phase 60 cycle 2300 volts and 3 
phase 60 cycle 4000 volts. General Electric 
equipment. Located Minnesota. Box 2935 





For your convenience in writing to Sauerman Bros., Inc., 


Will sell or lease used 5-W Diesel or continu- 


ously running main motor electric dragline 
new in 1935, equipped with 100 foot boom 
reducible to 80 foot and including 5 yd. drag- 
line bucket. Machine was recently overhauled 
and painted and is in A-l mechanical condi- 
tion. Western location. Box 2938 





OSGOOD % shovel compl. 


CLASS 14 electric dragline with 100’ boom, 2 yd. 


bucket, 2300 volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase. In good 
working condition; operating every day. Lo- 





cated Texas. box 2930 
SMALL SHOVE CRANES 
AND 
DRAGLINES 
UP TO 2% YDS. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 

recond. General % 
shovel good cond. Model 20 Int’l tractor good 
cond. 8-Wheel Trailer 8.75x15 tires like new. 
4-Wheel Trailer 9.75x20 tires good. Box 2945 








MARION MODEL 37 steam shovel crawler 
also 50’ 


crane boom and 
cab, good condition, 
Box 2984 


mounting, 32’ 
clamshell bucket. Steel 
central locatien. 





you will find a card bound in this issue. 











FOR SALE OR RENT ee. eS Se Prac- 
UNIVERSAL CRANE on Mack Truck-outriggers, ically new. a t - Loca 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPT. pneumatic tires—$3500. Also 5@ yd. Williams Box 2919 
and % yd. Blaw-Knox digging buckets—both 
$800. All in excellent shape. Maucione, 735 E. 


136th St., Bronx, N. Y. ROCK DIPPER BARGAIN 
2 yard dipper with new front, new bail lugs, 
new side plates, and is in Al condition. 
FOR SALE This is a heavy rock dipper complete with 
5 bail but without bail pins or tooth bases. 


1% YD., ROCK BUCKET, practically new; 12 
tons heavy chain with hook and ring, A-l Box 2932 
condition; 1 drill "-~Y\ machine; 10 
LOCOMOTIVE double deck steel beds, sleeps 
40-TON VULCAN Saddle Tank Locomotive. A Brazos & Sons, Inc., Middletown, Conn. 
Standard gauge. A.S.M.E. boiler good for 
190 Ibs. Rebuilt and ready to go. SURPLUS MINE EQUIPMENT 
MACKINTOSH | ENGINEERING CO. FOR SALE BARGAIN PRICES 
a0? Litcary Avenes, Cleveland, Obie. BUCYRUS-ERIE 30-B, dragline, Atlas Diesel Write for prices of this equipment. Save 
motor, 40-ft. boom, l-yd. dragline bucket. money. Located in’ Minnesota. 
Bucyrus-Erie, Model 1035, 1%-yd. dragline 
DRAGLINE BUCKETS AVAILABLE FOR bucket, 40 ft. Boom, Waukesha gas motor, 1—Motor, 185 H.P. squirrel cage, 1160 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY new 1931. r.p.m., 220 v., 8 ph., 60 cy., A. C.; 
1—% ecu. yd. Type AU Beco 1250 lbs. Bay City Model R, *4-yd. dragline, new 1935, compensator. 
6—*, cu. yd. Type AU Beco 1500 Ibs. 35 ft. boom, Climax Blue Streak gas motor. 8—Rotary converters, 300 Kw., HCC-6- 
5—1 cu. yd. Type AU Beco 1850 Ibs. Also shovel attachment. ; 800-1200. Forms P, D, & V, 6 and 8 
4—1% ecu. yd. Type AU Beco 2250 Ibs. Wisconsin 6-cyl. 54% by 6% power unit, 120 phase. 
4—1'% cu. yd. Type AU Beco 2500 Ibs. h.p. mounted substantial frame with 16 by 16 
3—1% cu. yd. Type AU Beco 3100 Ibs, pulley. SKF bearings, electric starter and 1—Switchgear ,for 8-phase rotary con- 
6- -2 cu. yd. Type AU Beco 3500 Ibs. generator. Completely rebuilt. verter, sem ic. 
1 
1- 
1 
1- 
1— 



































2% cu. yd. Type AU Beco 4000 Ibs. Caterpillar No. 10 Auto Patrol, gas. single o-eeiiin 800 Kw., 66,000 V. Pri- 
2% cu. yd. Type AU Beco 4250 Ibs. axle, dual tires. Good rubber. mary, reconnected for 22,000 V. Pri- 


—4 cu. yd. Type AU Beco 6850 Ibs. Clifford Waterhouse, Jackson, Mississippi mary. 
-4 cu. yd. Type Y Special 11,500 Ibs. 
-7 cu. yd. Type W Monighan 13,700 Ibs. - La a gold mania, cena. 
ICY * w eed hopper for dragline 
BUCTRUS-ERIE COMPANY operation. 40-50 tons per hour. 


Parts Dept. South Milwaukee, Wis. TP: 
Car a ™ oy : _° gas engine driven) 
rom to 8700 g.p.m. 
STACKER TYPE MACHINE consisting of Box 2917 
FOR SALE self-propelled caterpillar mounted, inclined 
COMPLETE 1% cu. yd. shovel front end for bridge on which 8-cubic yard material trans- 
Duspeus-iinte 37-B, up to Serial No. 15000, porting car travels and dumps automatically 
including boom, handle, dipper, and crowd at a distance approximately 145’ horizon- 
machinery. Located Chicago. Available im- tally and 80’ vertically from loading point. LIGHTING PLANTS 
mediately. Box 2944 Machine in good condition and priced to FAIRBANKS-MORSE light plants, two only, 
1. O nen 60 . 2 2300 new, Model “A,” 750 watt, 115 volt. Com- 
sell. Opera’ on 60-cycle, 8-phase, pound wound, direct current generator, 
STEEL DERRICK volts. Further information on request. driven by V-belt from single cylinder gas 
Clyde, Steel, Stiff Leg Derrick, 80’ boom, 40’ escolar ie one a ee ee 
, " : 7 a side sump er cap. Tice: et cash, 
mast, 16’ bull-wheel. 3 line for clam-shell. F.O.B. Erie, Penn., $175.00 each. 


10-30 tons; very good condition. 
J. H. Berkebile & Sons BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio Parts Department 


If You Do Not Find What You South Milwaukee, Wis. 


ARMSTRONG 50-BE electric blast hole drill, Want Listed — Write Us GYARD PAGE rock bucket weishing abou 
also 


3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volt, steel frame, wheel . 

mounted, self-propelling. Steel derrick with EXCAVATING engineer a yt yt} Fy F- Oe 

shock absorber for wire line. Good operating , . e 1 po’ La 
South Milwaukee, Wis. Available immediately. Box 2921 


condition. Price without tools $1200.00 cash, 
F.O.B. Central Tennessee. Box 2928 
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DIPPERS STEEL HULL DIPPER DREDGE 


ri cu. yd.—10-B—Drag shovel dipper One and one-half yard Diesel Electric Equip- 
cu, yd.—16-B—Drag shovel dipper ped with Fairbanks-Morse full diesel En- 
% cu. yd—18-B—Skimmer scoop dipper gine and Generator. All electric hoist swing 
% cu. yd.—20-B—Shovel dipper and spuds. This machine has had only a 
% cu. yd.—20-B—Drag shovel dipper few . y = hull and 7 
1% eu. yd.—388-B—Shovel dipper are like new. Cash or terms to responsible —— __ 
1% cu. yd.—GA-3—Shovel dipper buyer. —— 
41- Bryan and Holloway Inc., Belle Glade, Fla. 
1% cu. yd fe 


B 
42- ‘Bl_shove dipper WANTED 


1% r—fer8| — In market for steam shovel class forty » 
cu. yd ove ipper fifty B; must be in first class operating condi- 
Dragline bucket, 1% cu. yd., P&H, new. - 
Crushing, plant, lowe. jaws 12”x24”, rolls tion. Geo. T. Myers, Box 206, Jamestown, Tenn. 

2 cu. yd.—76-B—Shovel dipper 16”x24" 
2% cu. yd.—60-B—Shovel dipper ¥ ; 
z% —e- d.—15-B—Shovel aeowr baa heavy-duty, 12-ton LaCrosse, like 

cu. yd.—75-B—Coal dipper Martin C Nat’l. Bank, Fairmont, Minn. 
5 eu. yd.—120-B—Shove! dipper (used) pratrnidictecccectanasitestis ction . WANTED 
One crane boom 40’ or longer, suitable for 


200-B 
6 cu. ra | shove dipper Marion shovel, Serial No. 5642, Type 7, friction 
$20-B SHOVEL EQUIPMENT FOR 52-B drive, 1927 model. Box 2943 
8 cu. yd.—320-B—Shovel dipper (used) 27’6” boom, 18’ dipper handle, 2% yd. rock type 
dipper. Also auxiliaries for 52-B diesel shovel 
“FOR BUCYRUS-ERIE EXCAVATORS service. Used less than 6 months. Box 2920 


ONLY.” WANTED 
Late — Bg ne Tractor with High- 

ift tac t. 

PARTS DEPARTMENT ore NEW ENGINES FOR SALE "Egyptian Cont. Co., Herrin, Ilinois 

Bri 1—Hercules Firs ude Gas Engine—Mode! 

Bucyrus-Erie Company “WXC-8"—6 cylinders—4%” bore x 4%” 


South Milwaukee, Wis. stroke—75 H.P. @ 1575 R.P.M. idling 
eed One T-40 International tractor transmission 


speed. 
4—Hercules Second Altitude Gas Engine— housing. Sol, 95 Flat Shoal Ave., Atlanta, 
Model “WCX-8"—6 cylinders—4\4%” bore Georgia. 
x 4%” stroke—75 H.P. @ 1575 R.P.M. 
idling speed. 


FOR SALE “ 
4—Wi Gasoline E e—Model ““M-4- 
wp ‘e x 6” stroke— FAIRLEAD WANTED 


Keysto d. backhoe, 3 bulld A”—6 cylinders—5\%” 
= d = ee 7 — —. Prony songe4 117 H.P. @ 1230 “R.P.M. idling speed. Dragline fairlead for Koehring 301. Write 
oe + —. a _ Further ———— will be gladly furnished Willy Boutin, 3281 Mont Joli St., Montreal 
& 65 Cletrac tractors; 5 comp hydraulic pon request. North, Quebec, Canada. 
dumps, 1 yd. clamshell bucket, 3 Euclid Write — “Telephone a 
1% yd. scrapers good condition. $150 each. anes Cae 


Sol, 95 Flat Shoal Ave., Atlanta, Georgia. South Milwaukee, Wisconsin Shovel equipment for 50-B diese! draglines. Write 
plete description including price. Box 2922 
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